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The  President's  Letter 

In  response  to  a  suggestion  from  the  editor  I  submit  a  brief  state- 
ment concerning  the  appropriations  made  by  the  legislature  and  certain 
other  matters  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  University.  The  following  list 
of  special  appropriations  will  be  of  interest: 

Equipment  engineering  laboratory  building $15,000  00 

Equipment  power  house 25,400  00 

Extension  work  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts . . .  50,000  00 

Repairs  and  betterments  of  buildings  and  grounds . .  30,000  00 

Scientific  apparatus,  laboratory  equipment 8,000  00 

Uses  and  purposes  of  library 25,000  00 

Live  stock  and  maintenance 10,000  00 

Veterinary  clinic  building  equipment 12,500  00 

Fire  escapes  and  remodeling  University  Hall 25,000  00 

Bonds  due  December  i,  1910 25,000  00 

Interest  on  $80,000  of  bonds  due  December  i,  1910  3,600  00 

Receipts 

For  construction  library  to  cost  $250,000.00 125,000  00 

Item  one  represents  a  continuing  appropriation  for.  the  new  engineer- 
ing laboratory.  The  item  last  year  was  $20,000.00.  It  is  probable  that 
an  additional  appropriation  will  be  made  another  year  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Item  two  is  also  a  continuing  appropriation  which  will  doubtless  be 
supplemented  another  year.  The  aim  is  to  equip  the  power  house  in  such 
way  as  to  make  it  adequate  for  the  increasing  demands. 

The  item  for  extension  work  was  modified  to  include  mechanic  arts 
and  thus  put  the  extension  work  on  the  basis  of  the  Morrill  Act.  It  was 
increased  from  $20,000  to  $50,000. 

The  continuation  of  the  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  library  is 
gratifying  to  all  interested  in  the  University's  progress. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Workshops  emphasized  the  de- 
mand for  remodeling  and  improving  University  Hall. 

The  Legislature  declined  to  increase  the  revenues  by  an  appropriation 
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for  increase  of  salaries  but  did  assume  the  payment  of  the  principal  and 
interest  on  the  bonds.  Inasmuch  as  the  last  payment  of  this  indebtedness 
will  be  made  in  1912  it  is  probable  that  the  Legislature  will  continue  to 
assume  this  item. 

There  was  some  disappointment  in  the  fact  that  the  House  committee 
did  not  provide  any  appropriation  for  buildings.  The  Senate,  however, 
inserted  the  first  appropriation  for  a  library  building.  The  University  is 
indebted  to  the  tactful  industry  of  Senator  Tuttle  for  this  item. 

The  special  appropriations  amount  to  $229,500;  adding  to  this  the 
appropriation  for  the  Library  Building,  the  total  is  $354,500. 

The  levy  of  sixteen  one-hundredths  of  a  mill  will  remain  for  the 
next  year  and  will  produce  approximately  $375,000.  Counting  the 
several  sources  of  revenue  the  grand  total  of  receipts  for  the  next  year 
will  be  approximately  $835,000  or  $840,000. 

The  financial  statement  above  will  interest  the  alumni  as  indicating  a 
very  steady,  healthful  increase  in  the  gross  revenues  of  the  University. 
The  fixed  charges,  including  the  building,  the  ordinary  maintenance 
accounts  and  salaries,  together  with  the  assignments  of  considerable 
revenue  to  specify  objects,  leave  relatively  little  discretion  to  the  trustees. 
Departmental  appropriations  and  all  equipment  accounts  are  practically 
expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty.  The  trustees,  of  course,  have 
general  supervision,  but  in  the  expenditure  of  such  large  amounts  of 
money  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  familiar  with  the  detailed 
expenditure  in  more  than  forty  departments.  Their  discretion  lies  chiefly 
with  the  general  character  of  expenditures. 

The  sentiment  in  the  Legislature  was  probably  more  cordial  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past  ten  years.  There  was  no  disposition  anywhere  to 
deny  the  University  any  requests  but  a  disposition  to  give  as  liberally  as 
the  revenues  of  the  State  would  warrant.  The  House  concurred  in  the 
Senate  amendment  providing  the  Library  Building.  The  appropriations 
were  larger  than  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  House  believed  to  be 
warranted.  As  usual,  however,  a  compromise  decision  was  the  result 
and  a  number  of  items  were  added  to  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House. 
The  most  important  influence  in  the  future  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  the 
attitude  of  the  alumni  toward  the  University  in  their  local  communities. 
If  prospective  members  of  the  Legislature  understand  from  time  to  time 
that  there  is  a  genuine  interest  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  University,  the 
work  will  be  much  easier  when  the  Legislature  convenes.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  alumni  can  render  no  better  service  than  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  candidates  for  the  Legislature  and  secure  from  them  in  advance 
of  election  a  promise  of  favorable  consideration  of  the  University.  This 
should  not  be  an  attempt  to  "hold  up"  the  State  in  the  interests  of  the 
University  as  against  everything  else,  but  an  effort  to  secure  sympathetic 
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attention.  In  a  number  of  instances  such  eflFort  on  the  part  of  alumni 
has  been  fruitful.  The  recent  session  demonstrated  that  the  University 
was  now  so  commanding  in  its  position  among  the  numerous  public 
institutions  supported  by  the  state  that  the  Legislature  would  have  little, 
if  any,  disposition  to  treat  it  unjustly.     This  indicates  decided  progress. 

Another  fact  may  be  noted,  namely,  that  the  larger  the  University 
becomes  the  more  important  it  is  that  the  alumni  interest  throughout  the 
State  shall  not  emphasize  particular  lines  of  development  to  the  exclusion 
or  the  injury  of  others.  The  most  important  need  at  any  one  time  is  a 
question  requiring  serious  consideration.  The  attitude  of  the  Legislature 
being  increasingly  friendly,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  avoid 
any  movements  that  would  tend  to  a  division  of  sentiment  in  the  Legis- 
lature. During  the  past  session  the  attitude  of  the  Finance  Committees 
practically  settled  the  whole  issue.  It  will  be  very  happy  if  that  policy 
should  continue  in  the  future.  It  will  require  some  patience  to  wait 
for  the  realization  of  all  our  hopes,  but  the  inspiration  to  such  patience 
lies  in  the  record  of  generous  consideration  as  shown  by  the  history  of 
appropriations  in  recent  years. 

Although  not  very  closely  related  to  the  question  of  legislative  appro- 
priations, I  venture  to  insert  here  as  a  closing  part  of  this  article  an  extract 
from  a  personal  letter  received  from  Mr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  Literary 
Editor  of  The  Independent.  Mr,  Slosson  has  recently  written  a  series 
of  fifteen  articles  on  American  universities  and  spent  an  entire  year 
visiting  colleges.  In  view  of  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Slosson,  and  mindful 
of  the  sentiment  among  faculty  and  alumni  that  Ohio  State  is  not  quite 
up  to  their  ideas,  the  extract  from  the  letter  may  be  interesting: 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Ohio  State  University  is  not  sufficiently 
well  known.  At  least  I  had  not  known  about  it  as  I  should,  and  I  credit 
the  general  public  with  a  like  ignorance.  Ohio  State  has  to  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  Some  other  universities,  I  have  found,  are  better  appreciated 
before  they  are  seen.  I  am  amazed  at  the  rapid  growth  of  the  institution 
in  recent  years  and  at  the  variety  and  extent  of  its  work,  all  of  which 
seems  closely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  state  at  the  present  time.  I 
congpratulate  you  on  your  achievements,  and  still  more  upon  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  future.  With  a  spacious  campus  and  a  good  set  of  buildings 
and  a  large  body  of  students,  you  should  be  able  to  take  rank  among  the 
great  universities  of  America,  to  which  the  Ohio  State  University  is 
entitled." 

William  Oxley  Thompson. 


The  Formal  Development  of  the  Campus 

It  is  with  fear  and  trembling  that  I  venture  these  few  words  on  the 
future  University,  realizing  as  I  do  that  the  old  adage  about  the  cooks  and 
the  broth  holds  in  this  case  as  in  all  others.  Then,  too,  everybody  knows 
just  what  to  do  with  the  campus,  and  the  task  of  upsetting  these  many 
many  ideas,  and  making  others  see  through  my  eyes  the  possibilities 
before  us,  seems  to  me  no  small  one.  I  must  confess,  at  the  outset,  having 
avoided  an  otherwise  most  congenial  editor  while  on  his  "cry  for  copy" 
for  two  previous  numbers  of  the  QUARTERLY.  This  time,  however, 
he  has  me  down  with  his  editorial  thumb  tacks,  but  I  have  the  advantage 
of  a  most  propitious  time,  for  our  good  Governor  has  today  signed  the 
bill  which  gives  us  a  fine  new  library  building. 

Believing  that  some  one  ought  to  provoke  discussion  on  this  subject^ 
and  feeling  as  I  do  that  the  campus  has  splendid  possibilities  for  the 
development  of  a  formal  scheme,  and  one  which  will  give  the  University 
an  architectural  greatness  commensurate  with  its  scholastic,  I  modestly 
submit  my  method  of  cooking  the  broth,  and  trust  that  its  flavor  may  be 
to  the  liking  of  all  who  taste. 

First  let  us  see  what  we  have  to  start  with  on  the  beautiful  broad 
acres  of  our  campus — some  twenty  odd  buildings  in  about  as  many  styles^ 
and  placed,  architecturally  speaking,  without  regard  to  each  other.  This 
question  of  style  is  a  most  interesting  one.  Unfortunately  it  is  a  matter 
of  fashion,  so  much  so  that  one  has  but  to  look  at  a  building  to  tell  its 
date.  Here  we  have  nearly  every  style  except  Gothic,  and  this,  peculiarly, 
is  the  style  that  is  fast  becoming,  under  the  new  name  of  "Collegiate 
Gothic,"  the  accepted  style  for  college  buildings.  Chicago,  Washington 
University  of  St.  Louis,  West  Point,  Princeton,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York  show  notable  recent  examples  of  its  use. 
Its  extreme  elasticity  in  plan,  great  variety  and  size  of  windows,  meaning 
good  light,  and  above  all  its  possibilities  for  creating  a  broken  and  inter- 
esting sky  line  are  a  few  of  the  many  features  which  commend  it  for  such 
use.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  it  lends  itself  to  what  I  might  call  an 
informal  formality,  the  very  thing  desired  with  the  landscape  advantages 
found  here.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  start  has  been  such  that  it  is 
now  too  late  to  consider  this  Gothic  ideal. 

The  "Richardson  Romanesque"  of  Hayes  and  Orton  Halls  is  essen- 
tially a  style,  when  properly  designed,  of  great,  sturdy,  thick  walls  and 
small  windows,  meaning  poor  light.  Equally  impossible  for  educational" 
purposes  are  the  "neo-feudal  architecture"  of  the  gymnasium,  and  the 
"United  States  Spirit  of  1870"  of  University  Hall.    Incidentally  the  latter 
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was  built  during  the  worst  period  of  American  architecture.  Of  the 
buildings  facing  the  oval  this  leaves  Townshend,  Brown,  Page,  Chemistry 
and  Biology  Halls  all  of  the  Renaissance  style,  even  though  each  is  a 
different  type  of  that  style,  and  the  Physics  building,  which  I  will  not,  and 
nobody  can,  classify.  This  manifest  false  conception  of  an  art  principle 
is  the  worst  fault  of  the  campus  to  me.  It  is  "difference,"  not  "variety." 
Raymond  Unwin,  in  his  book  on  "Town  Planning,"  in  speaking  of  the 
almost  universal  cry  for  "plenty  of  variety,"  says:  "These  people  seem 
to  think  that  variety  means  mere  unlikeness  of  several  things  to  each 
other,  but  that  is  not  variety  at  all.  Variety  means  the  minor  changes  of 
some  fixed  type.  *  *  *  Variety  consists  of  subtle  changes  wrought 
in  things  essentially  related.  Unity  must  dominate."  Applied  to  our 
campus  this  means  we  must  have  unity  of  style,  of  material  and  of  color, 
and  I  may  add  harmony  of  color.  It  seems  that  the  Renaissance,  as  it  is 
at  present  our  dominating  style,  should  be  accepted  for  future  buildings. 
For  economic  reasons  we  must  use  brick  with  stone  trim,  and  the  brick 
should  be  red  to  harmonize  with  the  restful  greens  of  countless  glorious 
trees  and  acres  of  velvety  lawn.  And  here  let  me  make  a  plea  for  brick 
walls  with  life  in  them.  These  may  be  had  by  using  rough  brick,  honest 
old  fashioned  fellows,  "broken  in  color,"  and  laid  in  honest  old  fashioned 
white  mortar.  Such  a  wall  will  have  "texture,"  that  quality  the  artist  so 
dearly  loves,  and  will  take  on  a  new  charm  \\'ith  every  change  of  light 
and  season,  and  with  the  addition  of  every  year.  Could  anything  be  more 
cold,  lifeless  and  changeless  than  the  walls  of  Hayes  and  Physics  Halls? 
Speaking  of  honesty  in  brick  work  brings  up  another  point.  I  mean 
that  of  "honesty  in  architecture."  Ruskin  mentions  three  common  deceits, 
first,  "the  expression  of  a  mode  of  construction  other  than  the  real  one" ; 
second,  "the  use  of  machine  made  ornament  of  any  kind" ;  and  third,  "the 
painting  of  surfaces  to  imitate  other  than  the  real  material  employed." 
We  have  many  examples  of  each  on  the  campus.  The  one  I  want  to 
mention  particularly  is  the  use  of  the  "tin  stone"  cornices  on  several  of 
the  buildings,  notably  Chemistry  and  Physics  Halls.  These  I  believe  are 
wrong  economically  as  well  as  aesthetically.  Certain  it  is  they  are  poor 
examples  to  place  before  our  students  in  architecture,  though  they  do  give 
us  opportunity  to  show  "how  not  to  do  it" :  but  I  believe  this  is  not  con- 
sidered good  pedagogy.  I  must  dwell  further  on  the  Physics  building.  It 
is  the  hard  fortune  of  architecture  that,  alone  of  all  the  arts,  it  must  serve 
two  masters,  the  practical  and  the  aesthetic.  It  cannot  serve  either  one 
alone  and  deserve  the  good  name  Architecture.  The  Phvsics  building 
serves  but  one,  the  practical.  At  that  it  is  misplaced,  being  too  far  from 
the  rest  of  the  Engineering  buildings,  and  its  excessive  height  dwarfs  its 
good  neighbors,  which  originally  were  far  enough  apart  to  count  as 
individuals.    To  me  it  has  but  two  things  to  commend  it,  namely  a  good 
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working"  plan  and  good  construction.  Its  yellow  walls  harmonize  in  color 
with  neither  nature's  greens  nor  man's  red  tile  roof,  and  the  wings  are 
yet  to  come. 

As  to  construction,  most  of  our  buildings  have  much  to  be  desired. 
As  was  well  pointed  out  at  Commencement  a  year  ago,  we  have  not  a 
building  on  the  campus  as  enduring  as  the  memorials  within  its  walls. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  architects,  as  they  have  had  to  plan  buildings 
enormously  larger  than  the  appropriations  would  properly  build.  There  is 
but  one  which  is  in  any  degree  fireproof.  Building  laws  of  our  modern 
cities,  notably  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  demand  fire- 
proof construction  for  schools  of  all  grades.  The  sooner  we  adopt  this 
idea  the  sooner  we  will  avoid  that  most  horrible  of  architectural  make- 
shifts— ^the  fire  escape.  I  understand  that  University  Hall  is  to  be  orna- 
mented with  more  of  them.  Certainly  they  do  not  give  Oxley  Hall  a 
residential  aspect.  Fireproof  construction  means  added  cost,  but  let  us 
look  into  this  cost  question.  The  Boston  School  House  Commission 
allows  architects  twenty-two  (22)  cents  per  cubic  foot  as  a  cost  unit  for 
buildings.  New  York  has  recently  built  three  high  schools,  costing  on  an 
average  over  twenty-six  (26)  cents  per  cubic  foot.  The  beautiful  new 
grammar  schools  of  St.  Louis  averaged  in  cost  over  seventeen  (17)  cents 
per  cubic  foot.  Our  buildings  have  been  built  for  figures  ranging  from 
nine  (9)  to  about  fifteen  (15)  cents  per  cubic  foot.  Brown  Hall,  for 
instance,  was  built  for  eleven  and  two-tenths  (11.2)  cents  per  cubic  foot. 
If  these  municipalities  can  do  this  for  grade  schools,  is  it  asking  too  much 
of  our  rich  state  to  do  at  least  as  well  for  her  University  buildings, 
wherein  the  work  is  of  a  highly  specialized  nature? 

Demands  for  space  have  been  so  urgent  and  so  incessant  that  the 
trustees  have  wisely  met  that  demand  by  providing  buildings  as  large  as 
appropriations  would  possibly  admit.  Thirty  years  will  not  pass  before 
some  of  the  present  new  buildings  will  have  outlived  their  usefulness  on 
account  of  their  flimsy  construction.  One  such  building,  after  thirty 
short  years  of  use,  has  already  gone,  and  with  it  we  have  lost  forever  the 
cause  of  a  now  ripening  college  sentiment.  I  mean  the  old  North  Dorm. 
Have  you  ever  heard  the  fellows  of  the  "eighties"  tell  their  stories  of  the 
times  they  had  in  that  building?  The  home  of  those  associations  has 
been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  poor  construction.  Two  buildings  and  much 
valuable  equipment  have  burned,  and  here  is  a  danger  that  constantly 
threatens  us.  The  old  Chemistry  buildings  were  not  things  of  beauty  and 
their  loss  is  no  longer  felt.  Another  generation  is  bound  to  show  more 
lessons  in  this  false  economy. 

Now  as  to  disposition  of  buildings.  Humorously  speaking,  the 
campus  has  a  "bad  disposition,"  and  such  being  the  case  we  must  reform 
it.    This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  formal  versus  the  informal  scheme. 
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As  I  take  it,  a  university  is  a  place  where  a  formal,  ordered,  exact  work 
is  carried  on.  We  teach  in  architecture  that  the  exterior  of  a  building 
should  express  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  interior.  This  should  also 
be  true  of  the  surroundings  of  a  group  of  buildings  with  respect  to  those 
buildings.  Can  you  express  the  formal  work  a  university  does  by  placing 
it  in  an  informal  park  or  in  cemetery  surroundings?  Are  not  those 
troublesome  paths  across  the  campus  mute  evidence  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  "lay  out"  ?  The  new  colleges  the  country  over,  such 
as  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools,  the  Universities  of  Pittsburgh,  Cali- 
fornia, Washington,  and  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  its  new  home  are 
adopting  formal  schemes;  and  the  old  ones,  such  as  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Princeton,  are  doing  what  they  can  in  that  direction.  Cities  are  planning 
formal  civic  centers.  Great  fairs  are  always  formal,  but  our  University 
campus  is  informal.    Why  not  join  the  procession? 

The  Olmstead  Brothers'  scheme,  of  which  an  outline  was  published 
in  last  year's  Makio,  was  of  much  interest;  but  the  plan  shows  nothing 
done  towards  formalizing  the  oval,  and  yet  by  it  the  other  parts  of  the 
campus  are  made  rigorously  formal.  It  is  just  in  these  out  of  the  way 
nooks  and  comers  that  I  feel  a  desire  for  a  touch  of  informality.  It  is  the 
belief  in  the  possibilities  for  a  logical  formal  development  that  has  tempted 
me  to  enter  this  discussion. 

All  compositions,  whether  of  literature,  music,  art,  the  drama  or 
architecture,  must  have  one  ccMnmon  feature,  namely,  a  climax;  and  the 
position  of  that  climax  is  the  same  for  all,  that  is,  at  or  near  the  end  of 
the  composition.  Architecturally  we  call  it  at  the  head  of  the  plan.  Access 
to  it  must  be  easy,  direct,  visible,  and  natural.  At  present  our  campus  has 
no  climax,  each  building  having  a  position  of  equal  importance,  and  equally 
without  relation  to  each  other.  Each  should  be  a  visual  stepping  stone 
leading  to  the  climax  of  its  plot.  To  carry  this  comparison  further,  read- 
ing our  architectural  composition  is  like  reading  an  encyclopedia,  and 
about  as  interesting.  With  the  present  buildings  this  lack  of  continuity 
cannot  be  entirely  corrected ;  but  with  our  long  desired  library  we  have 
the  one  building  which  will  give  us  the  equally  long  desired  climax  to  our 
plan.  Such  a  building  is  the  very  heart  of  a  university.  Oearly  there  is 
but  one  location  for  it  and  that  is  just  west  of  the  cross  axis  through 
University  Hall,  and  facing  east.  Such  a  scheme  is  exactly  what  Mr. 
Cram  has  made  for  Princeton,  except  that  he  has  accepted  old  Nassau 
Hall  (1756),  for  sentimental  reasons  perhaps,  as  his  climax. 

Visual  access  to  our  library  must  be  had  from  the  High  street 
entrance.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Olmstead  in  placing  the  Administra- 
tive Building  across  and  over  this  entrance.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  oft 
quoted  rule,  "never  place  a  minor  climax  in  front  of  the  major  climax." 
To  one  who  has  felt  the  lure  of  a  beautiful  building  way  up  at  the  end 
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of  a  long  open  architectural  axis  this  scheme  will  commend  itself  as  the 
one  possible  location  for  our  most  beautiful  building. 

Before  leaving  the  library  I  want  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  selection  of 
an  architect.  We  have  long  needed  the  services  of  a  university  architect ; 
a  position  the  landscape  architect  cannot  properly  fill,  though  he  is  also 
indispensable.  An  interesting  fact,  peculiar  to  this  profession  alone,  is 
that  the  best  architect  may  be  had  for  exactly  the  same  fee  as  the  worst, 
provided,  of  course,  the  latter  follows  the  ethics  of  the  profession.  Under 
such  circumstances  is  the  best  any  too  good  for  us  ?  Our  far  off  relative, 
the  University  of  California,  selected  through  competition  open  to  the 
world  a  famous  Paris  architect,  and  his  scheme  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
most  capable  American  architect.  If  our  selection  is  made  by  competition 
by  all  means  accept  the  recommendations  of  a  "professional  advisor"  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  competitors'  plans.  The  judgment  of  any  board  of 
trustees,  however  conscientious  it  may  be,  is  nevertheless  unprofessional 
and  this  fact  is  the  cause  of  the  almost  universal  antipathy  architects  have 
for  competitions. 

I  have  now,  like  a  doctor  to  his  despairing  patient,  told  you  that  our 
poor  campus  has  most  known  architectural  diseases.  The  worst  of  these 
may  be  characterized  as  "architectural  growing  pains."  The  University 
has  now  grown  out  of  its  boyhood,  and  it  is  high  time  that  this  particular 
malady  should  stop.  Unlike  the  doctor,  in  such  a  case,  I  am  going  to 
propose  a  remedy  which  I  believe  is  not  far  short  of  a  panacea  for  our 
patient. 

I  have  before  me  two  plans :  the  one  of  the  University  as  it  is,  and 
the  other  my  own  modest  sketch.  The  first  is  not  really  a  plan,  but 
rather  the  map  of  the  chaotic  arrangement  of  a  number  of  buildings, 
roads,  walks,  and  trees.  I  confess  that  its  aspect  at  first  took  all  the 
spirit  for  better  things  from  me,  but  the  more  I  studied  it  the  greater  its 
possibilities  appeared.  Even  now  I  have  had  but  a  preliminary  skirmish : 
enough,  nevertheless,  to  confirm  my  convictions  that  we  have  an  archi- 
tectural future  before  us.  The  plan  is  self  explanatory,  but  a  brief 
description  may  not  be  amiss.  I  have  already  disposed  of  the  library. 
Entering  through  a  monumental  gate  at  High  street  we  come  upon  two 
buildings,  one  on  each  side  of  the  driveway.  These  are  a  museum  and 
an  auditorium  building,  placed  here  as  they  must  be  easily  accessible  to 
the  public.  They  serve  also  to  hide  the  fact  that  the  Gymnasium  and 
Page  Hall  are  placed  without  relation  to  either  High  street  or  the  entrance 
drive.  Notice  next  how  well  the  latter  two  buildings  "tie  in"  to  the  main 
or  major  axis  of  the  scheme,  facing  as  they  do  a  common  "spot  of  interest'* 
on  it.  Here  we  can  locate  a  small  monument,  perhaps  an  "Alma  Mater" 
of  the  nature  of  the  beautiful  figure  on  the  steps  of  the  Columbia  Library, 
and  which  may  be  the  gift  of  some  future  graduating  classes.    Continuing 
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to  the  left  around  the  oval  we  find  a  new  building  where  the  present 
Botany  building  has  stood  too  long.  This  is  on  axis  with  Brown  Hall 
opposite.  This  space  is  not  large  enough  for  anything  other  than  a  small 
building,  perhaps  the  administrative  offices.  At  the  end  of  the  oval, 
behind  the  library,  we  have  a  "closure,"  consisting  of  a  small  building  on 
the  extended  major  axis  and  a  building  for  the  botany,  forestry  and 
horticultural  departments  similar  in  size,  shape  and  position  to  Townshend 
Hall.  Coming  back  down  the  oval,  passing  University  and  Chemical 
Halls,  we  come  to  Hayes  Hall.  This  is  the  one  building  on  the  oval  which 
will  not  take  position.  Well,  I  have  erased  it  and  its  dark  rooms,  its 
lifeless  walls,  its  shapeless  mass,  its  factory  back  and  its  faulty  construc- 
tion. "It  is  the  broken  stairway  where  my  feet  stumble  as  I  seek  to  climb." 
Some  day  in  the  not  very  distant  future  this  very  elimination  will  take 
place. 

We  are  now  around  the  oval,  but  a  word  as  to  walks  and  roads 
is  needed.  At  present  the  roads  are  much  too  close  to  the  buildings. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  they  are  dusty  and  noisy,  they  are  so  close  in 
that  the  sight-seer  cannot  get  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  buildings.  They 
are  therefore  moved  out  in  the  plan,  and  of  course  the  present  kinks  are 
eliminated.  The  walks,  and  only  the  formal  ones  are  shown  on  the  sketch, 
are  frankly  straight  and  should  be  of  brick  properly  laid  in  cement;  you 
have  perhaps  noticed  how  unobtrusive  is  the  present  walk  from  Orton 
to  the  University  Hall.  The  most  important  walk  will  follow  the  major 
axis,  punctuated  at  the  intersections  with  low  "landscape  accessories" — the 
sundial,  for  instance,  and  a  splashing  fountain  on  the  Brown  Hall  cross 
axis.  I  must  not  forget  that  there  is  some  grading  to  do.  There  is  no 
poetic  dimimutive  small  enough  to  describe  the  present  irregularities  of 
contour.  They  are  just  humps  and  depressions,  the  one  in  front  of  Physics 
Hall  particularly  depressing.  Picture  a  perfectly  smooth  carpet  of  grass 
gradually  rising  up  to  that  library  and  you  have  my  idea. 

As  much  as  I  love  trees  I  must  say  that  there  are  many  of  them  on 
the  oval  which  cut  off  possible  vistas.  It  is  equally  true  that  there  are 
many  places  where  trees  are  needed  to  "plant  out"  unattractive  views.  In 
most  of  these  cases  simple  transplanting  will  correct  both  faults.  Can't 
the  Forestry  department  be  called  in  to  help  here  ?  Whatever  is  done  in 
this  direction,  the  ruthless  destruction  of  those  beautiful  young  maples 
along  the  drive  where  the  new  bams  now  stand  should  not  be  repeated. 
They  were  exactly  the  right  size  for  transplanting.  The  trees  the  campus 
over  are  allowed  to  branch  too  close  to  the  ground.  Some  judicious  prun- 
ing is  needed  to  open  up  views  beyond  their  sturdy  trunks  and  under  their 
shady  branches.  By  this  simple  means  the  grass  could  be  induced  to 
spread  itself  over  the  bare  spots  now  found  under  the  low  branching  trees. 

To  the  north  a  court  opens  into  Brown  Hall.    Facing  it  on  the  west 
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Note — At  the  end  of  the  bnllctin  there  is  a  cut  showing  the 
present  aspect  of  the  view  which  should  be  the  major  view  of 
the  campus.  It  is  taken  looking  west  from  the  west  end  of  the 
entrance  drive. 
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is  a  new  Recitation  Hall  and  on  the  east  the  Chemistry  Hall  extension. 
These  would  "build  out"  the  unattractive  power  plant,  the  Chemistry 
Hall  "kitchen,"  and  the  back  of  the  University  Hall.  The  proposed  addi- 
tion to  Brown  Hall  is  shown.  And  now  to  the  Mines  Building.  I  admire 
it  for  the  absolutely  honest  use  of  every  material  on  its  exterior.  Its 
placing  is  hopeless,  however,  but  some  thoughtful  providence  has  made 
it  a  structure  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  time.  Dream  it  away  with 
me  and  in  its  place  dream  a  new  building,  in  plan  and  position  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Brown  Hall.  It  will  face  out  onto  the  campus  between 
Chemistry  and  the  new  Hayes  Halls,  and  its  side  will  balance  that  of  the 
extended  Brown  Hall.  The  drive  from  High  street  past  the  athletic  field 
can  then  be  run  straight  into  the  campus  and  turned  into  a  splendid  new 
court  on  which  will  face  an  elevation  of  every  building  of  the  Engineering 
College.  Sites  for  other  buildings  are  shown,  among  them  one  for  a 
Natatorium  near  the  Gymnasium  and  a  "Team  House"  at  the  entrance  to 
Ohio  Field,  where  we  may  properly  care  for  our  good  athletes  and  our 
athletic  guests.  Our  Armory  and  Drill  Hall  is  located  near  an  adequate 
parade  ground  in  the  south  field. 

For  the  alumnus  who  still  likes  the  informal  scheme,  let  me  call 
attention  to  the  untouched  grove  and  to  the  wonderful  possibilities  along 
a  really  charming  river  front.  The  natural  beauties  of  the  lake  and  its 
overlooking  hillsides  need  not  be  disturbed,  but  should  be  accented  by  the 
addition  of  a  Greek  Theater  wherein  the  splendid  dramatic  efforts  of 
Browning  Literary  Society  and  the  beauties  of  the  May  Festival  will 
become  even  more  famous.  Just  west  of  the  Neil  Avenue  road  where  it 
passes  the  lake  there  is  another  natural  feature  of  value.  Imagine  driving 
along  this  road  and  looking  down  into  an  ever-blooming  sunken  garden 
with  a  picturesque  gardener's  cottage  beyond,  and  greenhouses  to  the 
north.  Today  there  is  not  one  visible  evidence  about  the  campus  that 
botany  is  a  part  of  our  curriculum. 

Last  of  all  I  come  to  the  dormitories,  and  here  our  style  of  archi- 
tecture must  change,  for  above  all  things  it  must  be  homelike  in  aspect. 
Nature  has  again  come  to  our  aid  and  given  us  that  beautiful  lake  ravine 
to  separate  this  group  from  the  formal  buildings  across  it.  Shall  we 
dispose  the  men's  dormitories  in  rows  of  symmetrical  buildings  like  army 
barracks?  I  hope  not.  Why  not  long,  low  picturesque  "dorms"  in  that 
charming  English  Renaissance  fairly  well  begun  in  the  Ohio  Union  ?  Of 
course  we  will  enclose  a  court :  one  of  those  charming  "out  of  the  world" 
college  yards  away  from  the  humdrum  of  busy  city  streets.  Have  you 
ever  seen  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  of  Pennsylvania?  Such  a 
feature  is  the  very  cradle  of  college  sentiment  and  loyalty.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  there  is  a  relation  between  college  loyalty  and  architec- 
ture?   The  idea  of  tearing  down  Massachusetts  Hall  (1720)  at  Harvard 
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brought  out  such  a  protest  from  hundreds  of  her  alumni  that  today,  as 
Holmes  put  it  half  a  century  ago : — 

"We  find  her  at  her  ancient  door,  and  in  her  stately  chair, 
Dressed  in  the  robes  of  red  and  green  she  always  loved  to  wear." 
The  red  was  and  is  yet  that  of  honest  brick  and  the  green  the  ever  green 
of  nature's  grass,  vine  and  tree.  Will  any  future  alumnus,  two  hundred 
years  from  now,  come  back  to  see  the  Physics  building  ?  I  have  digressed. 
Going  back  to  "the  yard,"  we  will  place  opposite  the  Ohio  Union  a  dining 
hall  or  college  commons.  The  same  general  scheme  is  used  for  the 
girls'  dormitories,  where  we  will  follow  the  style  started  in  Oxley  Hall 
with  here  and  there  a  "half  timber"  gable.  Tennis  courts,  and  for 
our  splendid  new  form  of  recreative  baseball,  a  recreation  field  and  the 
parade  ground  are  convenient  by  this  plan.  A  Medical  college  can  be 
placed  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  campus,  and  west  of  Neil  avenue 
and  the  girls'  dormitories  we  have  room  for  the  President's  and  a  few 
faculty  houses,  together  with  a  faculty  club  and  house  for  such  bachelor 
professors  as  my  selfish  self. 

I  have  almost  forgotten  the  chimes.  With  this  year's  class  gift  they 
are  a  reality  and  we  have  no  place  to  put  them.  Ideal  is  the  thought  of 
a  beautiful  Campanile,  and  as  ideal  a  location  is  at  our  disposal.  We  will 
place  it  on  the  cross  axis  through  University  Hall  and  crowning  the  hill 
above  the  spring,  where  it  will  be  visible  and  audible  from  every  building 
on  the  oval,  where  its  angry  morning  clang  will  remind  the  lazy  under- 
graduate of  that  troublesome  eight  o'clock,  where  its  restful  note  will 
announce  the  end  of  a  weary  lecture,  and  where  its  silvery  voice  up  in  the 
quiet  rustle  of  the  treetops  will  sing  a  soft  lullaby  to  sleeping  hundreds  in 
the  nearby  dormitories. 

Well,  I  am  through,  or  as  I  may  say,  as  I  am  still  a  young  man,  I 
have  seen  my  vision.  Before  I  become  an  old  man  I  trust  that  some  such 
ordered  scheme  may  be  a  "dream  come  true."  I  believe  that  all  this  is 
possible  and  not  a  Utopian  ideal.  It  can't  be  today  or  tomorrow  but  it 
can  be,  let  us  say,  when  our  grandsons  as  verdant  freshmen  walk  in  our 
footsteps. 

College  years  are  the  closing  years  of  the  most  receptive  period 
of  life.  Let  us  send  out  our  graduates  into  the  busy  walks  of  life  with 
the  undying  memory  of  a  beautiful  University  and  with  an  insatiate 
desire  to  come  back  every  year  at  Commencement  with  their  good  class- 
mates, to  renew  the  friendship  of  her  wide  lawns,  her  shaded  walks  and 
her  splendid  halls. 

"Let  us  build,  then,  strong  and  sure, 
With  a  firm  and  ample  base ; 
And  ascending  and  secure 
Will  tomorrow  find  its  place." 

Charles  St.  John  Chubb,  '04. 
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The  Veterinary  College 

It  would  be  difficult  to  portray  in  actual  figures  the  value  which  the 
veterinary  profession  has  been  to  the  people  of  the  world.  While  its 
ultimate  object  is  the  relief  it  affords  ill  or  injured  dumb  brutes,  an 
immeasurable  good  from  a  humane  if  from  no  other  standpoint,  the  most 
conspicuous  service  it  has  rendered  humanity  and  brute  creation  is  in  the 
suppression  and  eradication  of  animal  plagues  and  especially  those  diseases 
of  animals  transmissable  to  man.  It  has  abolished  Rinderpest  in  Europe, 
glanders  from  Scandinavia  and  the  continent  of  Australia,  rabies  from 
Great  Britain;  held  in  suppression  foot  and  mouth  disease,  lung  plague, 
anthrax,  and  a  host  of  other  infectious  diseases  in  the  civilized  world. 
In  our  own  country  Rinderpest  has  never  existed,  lung  plague  of  cattle 
and  foot  and  mouth  disease  each  paid  us  only  a  brief  visit,  thanks  to  the 
well  organized  veterinary  corps  of  our  national  government.  The  loss 
to  the  live  stock  industry  in  this  country,  should  any  one  of  these  diseases 
become  epizootic,  would  run  up  into  the  millions  of  dollars.  Until  the 
scientific  work  of  Babes  in  Hungary  and  Francis  (Ohio  State),  Connoway, 
Salmon,  Smith,  Moore  and  others  in  our  own  country,  Texas  fever  cost 
us  $40,000,000  annually.  Through  the  improved  methods  of  eradicating 
the  tick,  the  purveyor  of  the  infection,  the  disease  is  being  crowded  grad- 
ually into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Above  the  Texas  fever  quarantine  line, 
which  extends  across  the  United  States  from  east  to  west,  it  is  today 
practically  unknown.  In  the  West  certain  skin  diseases  of  sheep  were 
costing  the  ranchmen  $25,000,000  annually.  In  many  states  these  diseases 
are  now  not  only  under  control  but  rapidly  diminishing.  Outside  of  the 
realm  of  infectious  diseases  may  be  mentioned  the  so-called  "milk  fever" 
of  cows.  This  disease  practically  places  a  limit  upon  breeding  to  develop 
great  milk  producing  individuals.  Veterinarian  Schmidt  of  Kolding,  Den- 
mark, who  first  suggested  the  modern  treatment  of  the  disease,  thus  saved 
dairymen  and  breeders  of  the  world  an  incomputable  sum  of  money  and 
great  loss  of  valuable  blood  lines.  For  this  service  to  agriculture,  Dr. 
Schmidt  was  recently  decorated  by  the  Danish  parliament.  The  late  Dr. 
Pearson  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  said  in  regard  to  this  one 
item  that  the  actual  money  value  of  this  discovery  to  the  people,  would 
form  an  endowment  great  enough  to  adequately  support  all  of  the  vet- 
erinary schools  needed  in  this  country.  There  are  still  many  important 
animal  plagues  to  be  conquered.  Tuberculosis  as  yet  has  been  little 
checked  in  its  ravages  among  animals.  This,  however,  is  largely  due  to 
the  antipathy  harbored  by  many  influential  owners  of  tubercular  herds, 
who  stand  in  the  way  of  any  effort  to  suppress  this  increasing  scourge 
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among  the  cattle  and  swine  of  the  country.  Through  the  work  of 
DeSchweinitz,  Dorset,  Niles  and  others,  a  progressive  step  has  been  made 
toward  the  prevention  of  hog  cholera  in  the  United  States.  From  the 
present  outlook  it  needs  but  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  competent 
persons  to  practically  wipe  out  the  disease  from  the  land.  The  same  is 
true  of  blackleg,  to  a  certain  extent  anthrax,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
peculiar  traditions  surrounding  and  the  foolish  notions  held  even  by 
physicians  in  regard  to  rabies,  it,  too,  would  cease  to  exist  in  all  civilized 
nations. 

In  keeping  with  the  demands  of  the  people  of  the  State  in  regard 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  matters  veterinary,  our  Alma  Mater  has  in  part 
kept  pace.  In  the  early  history  of  the  State,  when  the  soil  was  new  and 
the  people  few  and  the  live  stock  interests  small,  there  was  no  great  need 
for  the  services  of  trained  experts  in  veterinary  medicine.  In  fact,  the 
pioneers  were  too  poor  in  the  average  community  to  maintain  any  one 
among  them  who  was  not  an  actual  "hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water." 
In  those  days  one  must  earn  his  daily  bread  by  the  actual  sweat  of  his 
brow.  The  felling  of  trees,  the  "redding"  of  the  fields  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  physical  activities  which  a  primitive  civilization  demand 
fully  occupied  the  time  of  the  able  bodied.  In  the  earlier  days,  largely 
as  a  matter  of  economy,  the  preacher,  "the  man  who  did  no  work,"  was 
often  compelled  to  render  the  double  service  of  administering  to  the  soul 
and  to  the  body,  forming  the  traditional  but  remarkable  duality  of  priest 
and  physician.  Science  was  tolerated  but  not  taken  seriously.  In  the 
every  day  affairs  of  life  it  found  no  place  as  today.  In  a  new  country 
geographically  isolated  and  with  practically  no  transportation  facilities  to 
be  conducive  to  their  spread,  enzootic  and  epizootic  diseases  among  ani- 
mals were  few.  The  lack  of  actual  need  and  poverty  of  purse  were  the 
principal  factors  which  explained  why  our  animal-owning  ancestors  found 
little  need  for  a  competent  veterinarian.  To  be  sure,  in  every  community 
there  were  individuals,  "bom-in-the-manger  doctors,"  who,  like  the 
prophets  of  old,  assumed  a  superior  wisdom  which  they  imposed  upon  the 
animal  owner  and  the  animal  owned,  rendering  what  seemed  to  be  a 
service  in  emergencies. 

As  the  population  became  denser,  the  live  stock  more  numerous  and 
valuable,  and  the  transportation  facilities  better,  animal  diseases,  especially 
those  of  an  infectious  type,  began  to  make  themselves  manifest.  It  was 
then  that  a  demand  arose  for  men  who  knew  more  about  animal  medicine 
than  the  localite  with  his  repertoire  of  "hollow  horn,"  "lost  cud"  and  the 
like,  meaningless  terms  which  stood  for  any  and  all  conditions  of  ill  health, 
therefore  very  handy  to  include  in  one's  medical  vocabulary.  Great 
plagues  among  animals  swept  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  causing  inestimable  losses  to  the  people,  which  emphasized  the 
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need  of  scientifically  trained  men  to  cope  with  .them.  To  produce  these 
men  the  necessity  for  schools  became  apparent  and  they  were  built. 
The  first  one  of  these  schools,  the  oldest  veterinary  college,  was  established 
at  Lyons,  France,  in  1761.  This  was  soon  followed  by  those  in  Austria 
and  Germany  and  later  in  Great  Britain.  The  continental  schools  were 
founded  by  the  state  and  with  definite  objects  in  view  of  eradicating  the 
prevailing  Rinderpest  and  furnishing  the  armies  with  better  trained  veteri- 
narians. While  these  same  reasons  also  obtained  to  a  degree  in  Great 
Britain,  unfortunately  the  English  schools  were  not  given  anything  like 
adequate  state  aid.  They  became,  therefore,  largely  self  sustaining  with 
the  result  that  the  continental  colleges  soon  outstripped  them  in  efficiency. 
In  the  United  States  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  sporadic 
attempts  were  made  to  found  veterinary  schools.  Compared  even  with 
the  English  schools,  they  were  most  crude  and  primitive.  As  these 
institutions  must  be  self  sustaining,  the  dominating  feature  was  the  finan- 
cial one.  In  most  instances  the  life  was  short  and  the  influence  nil.  In 
the  seventies  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  visited  by  a  great 
epizootic,  known  by  several  names,  but  in  reality  influenza  of  the  horse. 
This  plague  spread  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  attacking  nearly  every 
equine  animal  in  the  country  and  causing  not  only  a  mortality  of  seven 
per  cent,  but  great  pecuniary  loss  from  these  animal  engines  being 
temporarily  thrown  out  of  function  through  the  acute  illness  of  its 
sequelae.  Undoubtedly  this  scourge  awakened  the  people  to  a  realization 
of  the  need  of  better  trained  veterinarians  and  the  resulting  demand  led 
to  the  founding  of  several  institutions  of  veterinary  learning.  Unfortu- 
nately at  that  time  a  certain  prejudice  existed  against  government  patern- 
alism in  education,  hence  these  institutions  had  to  be  placed  on  a  purely 
commercial  basis  and  be  made  to  pay  something  on  the  investment.  Since 
the  early  seventies,  some  twenty-one  veterinary  schools  have  sprung  up  on 
American  soil,  six  of  which  are  wholly  or  partially  state  supported.  While 
at  about  this  time  in  some  of  the  land  grant  colleges  and  universities, 
chairs  of  veterinary  medicine  were  established  and  departments  created, 
the  effort  was  feeble  and  the  results  largely  negative.  Until  1896  the 
American  student  in  veterinary  medicine  was  compelled  to  attend  the 
state  schools  of  Europe  to  gain  a  scientific  knowledge  of  animal  diseases. 
There  he  found  for  the  most  part  magnificently  housed,  well  equipped  and 
splendidly  officered  institutions,  most  of  them  larger  in  architecture  and 
in  landscape  more  beautiful,  and  in  pedagogic  facilities  infinitely  better, 
than  was  the  whole  "university"  in  its  every  department  at  home.  As  a 
concrete  instance  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  new  veterinary  school  in 
Hanover,  Germany,  which  cost  over  $1,000,000.  It  impresses  the  Amer- 
ican visitor,  usually  so  unfamiliar  with  plants  of  this  kind,  as  an  institution 
of  learning  resembling  somewhat  in  its  exterior  that  of  the  University  of 
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Chicago.  The  administration  building  of  the  group  of  imposing  edifices, 
architecturally  all  in  harmony,  which  house  this  school  has  no  counterpart 
on  our  campus. 

In  Budapest,  Berlin,  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  and  at  Alfort  (near 
Paris)  the  veterinary  colleges  are  well  housed  and  equipped  and  liberally 
nurtured  by  the  state,  which  fully  appreciates  their  value  as  mechanisms 
sanitary,  economic  and  humane. 

At  Ohio  State  the  embryo  of  the  present  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  was  laid  when  in  1884  Professor  A.  H.  Tuttle  recommended 
to  the  authorities  of  the  university  the  establishment  of  a  veterinary 
museum,  in  order  that  trained  veterinary  physicians  and  surgeons  might 
be  sent  in  every  county  in  the  state,  "to  combat  the  diseases  of  live  stock, 
which  entail  such  large  and  increasing  losses  to  the  agricultural  interest 
of  the  state."  In  full  recognition  of  the  great  possibilities  which  this 
wonderful  pedagogic  mechanism,  a  museum,  would  offer  to  the  youth  of 
the  state,  who  had  leanings  toward  "doctoring  stock,"  the  Legislature  of 
that  year  appropriated  in  one  solid  lump — $2,000!  This  prompt  action  on 
the  part  of  those  ancient  and  honorable  "representatives  of  the  people" 
served  as  a  stimulus  to  the  authorities  of  the  University  to  deposit  around 
the  museum-nucleus  a  layer  of  veterinary  pedagogy,  and  in  that  same 
year,  so  the  report  reads,  they  "formally  established  a  school  of  veterinary 
science  at  the  University."  Unfortunately,  if  history  is  to  be  credited,  the 
appropriation  was  somewhat  perverted,  at  any  rate  diverted  into  other 
channels.  One  quarter  of  it  was  used  to  erect  a  building  for  dissecting 
the  larger  animals  and  nearly  half  went  towards  the  purchase  of  a  "model 
horse"  (or  "horsikin")  made  of  paper  and  of  doubtful  value.  The  money 
remaining  was  possibly  expended  in  equipping  the  aforesaid  museum. 
Legislative  appropriations  for  veterinary  museums  seemed  popular  in 
those  days,  for  the  very  next  year  the  solons  were  again  approached  with 
an  asking  of  $3,000  for  another  one,  but  we  find  in  history  no  record  of 
the  result. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers  of  the  University  of  Illinois  was  elected  professor 
of  veterinary  science  in  the  University  in  1885,  a  course  of  instruction  was 
arranged,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  veterinary  department  established.  For 
the  next  five  years  the  "struggle  for  existence"  of  this  department  is  too 
pathetic  to  relate.  Its  head,  however,  made  a  noble  fight  and  in  spite  of 
difficulties,  for  which  he  was  not  responsible,  safely  piloted  his  craft 
through  the  tortuous  rock-bound  channel  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  to 
the  harbor  of  greater  things.  Through  Dr.  Detmer's  personal  influence 
the  General  Assembly  in  1890  made  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the 
veterinary  department.  This  fund  was  used  to  erect  and  equip  the  vet- 
erinary hospital.  This  building,  whose  noises,  odors  and  surroundings 
are  so  familiar  to  the  "old  grads,"  served  its  purpose  for  many  years,  if 
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in  a  homely  way.  In  1895  with  the  advent  of  President  Canfield,  a  new 
order  of  things  arose  on  the  campus.  There  was  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  University.  The  school  of  veterinary  medicine  became  a 
college,  with  its  own  faculty  and  dean.  At  about  this  time  Dr.  Detmers, 
after  ten  years  of  devoted  service  to  place  the  veterinary  school  on  a 
par  with  the  other  schools  of  the  University  and  have  it  accorded  the 
standing  in  the  country  its  importance  merited,  retired  from  his  labors  as 
head  and  returned  to  private  life.  A  young  man  became  dean  and  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  youthful  inexperience  took  up  the  work  and  attempted 
to  emulate  the  virtues  of  his  predecessor.  After  nearly  five  years  of 
almost  heart-rending  and  brain-racking  labor  the  authorities  were  finally 
induced  to  add  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  college  a  better  grade  of  men. 
As  a  result  two  of  the  most  efficient  men,  each  in  his  line,  were  added  to 
the  faculty.  The  influx  of  students  which  followed  this  strengthening 
made  imperative  greater  space  for  laboratories.  In  1901  the  authorities 
of  the  University  allowed  to  be  used  $35,000  of  a  legislative  appropriation 
to  build  the  Veterinary  Laboratories.  While  it  was  fully  realized  that  the 
sum  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  actual  needs,  nevertheless,  at  that  time 
and  under  the  urgent  stress  of  circumstances,  it  seemed  the  best  that  could 
be  done.  This  building,  though  too  small  in  capacity  and  too  puritanical 
in  architectural  effect,  served  to  furnish  much  needed  quarters  for  the 
branches  of  anatomy,  pathology  and  bacteriology.  When  the  people  saw 
that  Ohio  State  was  finally  awakening  from  her  lethargy  in  regard  to 
veterinary  medicine,  they  stopped  sending  their  sons  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  and  Ames,  and  turned  them  toward  her  own  school. 
In  the  next  few  years  the  faculty  was  again  strengthened  by  further  addi- 
tions, among  the  most  notable  being  that  of  the  late  dean  of  the  veterinary 
department  at  Ames,  Iowa. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  Veterinary  Laboratories  the  increase 
in  the  student  body  and  the  growth  of  the  clinics  demanded  that,  if 
progress  were  to  continue,  the  long  outgrown  hospital  be  replaced.  In 
1907  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  therefore,  asked  the  Legislature  for 
$100,000  to  erect  and  equip  a  clinic  building  which  would  be  adequate  not 
only  for  immediate  but  future  needs.  This  request  was  readily  granted, 
and  during  the  fall  of  1908  work  upon  what  was  to  be  the  finest  and 
largest  veterinary  building  west  of  the  Alleghenies  was  begun.  It  was 
sufficiently  completed  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term  in  1910,  to 
permit  the  clinical  department  of  the  college  to  occupy  it.  The  building 
is  an  E-shaped  structure  255  feet  long  and  of  varying  width  from  forty 
to  seventy  feet.  It  is  in  reality  three  buildings  in  one.  The  central 
portion,  two  stories  with  a  high  basement,  is  devoted  to  the  clinics  for 
large  animals.  It  is  provided  with  a  large  clinic  hall  (50x60  feet)  lighted 
by  an  expanse  of  skylight,  spacious  drug  and  instrument  rooms,  public 
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and  private  offices,  a  museum,  house  surgeons  quarters  with  bath,  a  large 
skylighted  amphitheater,  and  two  sanitary  wards  for  the  patients.  The 
clinic  hall  connects  with  the  basement  by  a  concrete  runway.  In  the 
basement  are  the  operating  rooms,  locker  rooms,  toilet  and  the  power  and 
heat  room,  where  is  a  powerful  electric-driven  fan  to  force  out  all  odor 
and  bad  air. 

The  south  wing  is  for  the  small  animal  clinic.  This  portion  contains 
offices,  six  separate  hospital  wards,  operating  room,  pharmacy  and  instru- 
mentalium,  kitchen,  bath  room,  dark  rooms,  museum  and  a  clinical  amphi- 
theater. In  all  of  the  wards  the  floors  are  cement  and  the  walls  wainscoted 
with  white  enamel  brick. 

The  north  wing  of  the  building  is  for  the  work  in  clinical  pathology 
and  veterinary  hygiene.  It  contains  offices,  laboratories  for  pathological 
histology,  for  under  and  post  graduate  courses,  a  museum,  class  room, 
dark  room,  quarters  for  experimental  animals,  large  and  small,  toilet  room 
and  a  spacious,  skylighted,  sanitary  mortuary  for  holding  necropsies  on 
all  patients  dying  in  the  various  clinics. 

The  whole  building  is  constructed  of  red,  wire-cut  brick,  with  "raked" 
joints,  the  roof  being  of  dark  green  slate.  Architecturally  the  low, 
rambling,  modest  but  dignified  building,  set  behind  a  group  of  trees,  is 
very  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

In  the  rear  is  a  small  building  containing  eight  rooms  for  the  isolation 
of  large  animals  suffering  from  contagious  diseases.  Each  room  is  floored 
with  concrete  and  the  walls  wainscoted  with  enamel  brick,  and  has  a 
separate  door  opening  outside.  These  isolation  wards  make  possible  the 
study  in  the  concrete  of  transmissable  disease  without  endangering  the 
other  patients  or  the  farm  animals  of  the  University. 

To  adequately  equip  the  clinic  building  the  Legislature  in  1910  was 
asked  to  provide  $36,000,  $20,000  to  be  given  during  this  session  and 
$16,000  the  next.  Due  to  the  unusually  large  demands  coming  from  the 
state  institutions,  which  far  exceeded  the  available  revenues  of  the  state, 
a  general,  horizontal  cut  was  made  in  the  budget.  Thus  $7500  were  taken 
from  the  $20,000  asked  for  the  first  year,  leaving  but  $12,500  to  be 
expended  for  equipment  and  apparatus,  a  sum  too  small  to  provide  what 
was  actually  needed  to  render  the  building  usable  in  its  entirety.  For  the 
present,  therefore,  the  north  wing  must  remain,  except  for  the  mortuary, 
of  no  service  to  the  students  for  whom  it  was  built. 

The  clinic  building  is  one  of  the  few  buildings  on  our  campus  which 
not  only  makes  provision  for  immediate  needs  but  also  looks  toward  future 
growth  and  development.  In  this  regard  growth  and  development  do  not 
always  mean  simply  an  increase  in  the  student  body ;  they  may  also  stand 
for  a  greater  intensification  in  the  work  given,  a  conservative  expansion 
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of  its  scope  and  a  more  thorough  and  accurate  teaching  of  the  principles 
which  underHe  it. 

Of  the  growth  of  the  student  body  the  college  has  nothing  to  be 
ashamed.  Beginning  with  twelve  students  in  1895,  when  it  became  a 
college,  in  19 10  there  were  registered  205  students,  candidates  for  veteri- 
nary degrees.  This  does  not  include  nearly  150  students  from  other 
courses  in  the  University  who  each  year  take  work  in  the  college.  In 
short  there  are  more  than  as  many  students  studying  veterinary  medicine 
at  Ohio  State  today  as  there  were  registered  in  the  entire  university, 
including  even  the  preparatory  department,  during  the  whole  academic 
year  of  1886-7.  The  actual  figures  are  355  as  against  353.  At  the  present 
time,  while  in  income  our  veterinary  college  ranks  third  in  America,  it  has 
the  largest  enrollment  of  any  university  veterinary  school.  Its  students 
come  from  Maine  and  from  Oregon,  from  Minnesota  and  from  Texas. 
There  are  also  several  students  from  our  island  possessions  and  from  other 
foreign  countries.  As  a  college  it  is  probably  more  widely  known  than 
any  other  of  the  seven  colleges  in  the  University.  Of  the  233  alumni,  53 
per  cent  hold  official  positions  as  municipal,  state  or  national  offices  or  as 
teachers  in  universities  and  colleges.  Beginning  with  a  faculty  which  in 
1895  included  only  two  veterinarians,  neither  of  whom  had  higher  rank 
in  the  University  than  associate  professor,  at  present  there  are  in  the 
faculty  of  the  college  nine  veterinarians,  four  with  the  rank  of  full 
professor. 

"In  an  ideal  university,"  says  Professor  Huxley,  "a  man  should  be 
able  to  obtain  instruction  in  all  forms  of  knowledge  and  discipline  in  the 
use  of  all  methods  by  which  knowledge  is  obtained,"  or  as  Ezra  Cornell 
more  briefly  put  it,  "I  would  found  an  institution  where  any  person  can 
find  instruction  in  any  study."  The  plan  on  which  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity was  founded  contemplated  just  such  an  ideal.  In  part  this  plan 
has  already  been  fulfilled.  In  this  spirit  the  broad-minded  men  whose 
brains  directed  the  earlier  development  of  our  Alma  Mater  established  her 
veterinary  school.  Accordingly  the  college  of  veterinary  medicine,  the 
best  the  state  can  afford,  must  remain  an  integral  part  of  her  organization 
if  she  is  to  maintain  the  status  of  a  true  university,  "a  place  of  teaching 
universal  knowledge." 

David  Stuart  White,  '90. 
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Notes  of  the  University  Expedition  to  Mexico 

The  table  lands  in  the  central  part  of  Mexico  are  of  especial  interest 
not  only  because  of  their  being  the  highest  in  the  Republic,  and  the 
principal  cities  and  industries  located  thereon,  but  on  them  there  occurs 
endemically  a  very  fatal  disease,  namely,  tabardillo  or  Mexican  t}^phus 
fever,  the  study  of  which  occasioned  my  visit  to  Mexico.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  plateau  of  Toluca,  which  is  8575  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and 
those  of  the  City  of  Mexico  and  Pueblo,  approximately  7478  feet  above, 
Tabardillo  never  has  been  known  to  have  been  contracted  below  5200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  very  interesting  fact.  The  various  tropical 
fevers  are,  of  course,  also  present  in  the  hot  lands  along  the  coast. 


As  one  journeys  down  toward  the  Mexican  border  from  the  United 
States  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  great  state  of  Texas  many  inter- 
esting sights  and  people  are  seen.  The  modern  agriculturalist,  the  hustling 
business  man,  the  frontier  settler  and  his  family,  the  cowboy,  occasionally 
a  Mexican  "greaser"  and  the  ruins  of  old  missions  are  noted.  There  is 
an  American  air  prevalent,  however,  and  a  feeling  which  assures  the 
traveler  that  he  is  still  in  his  mother  country.  As  soon  as  the  Rio  Grande 
is  crossed  our  view  changes  completely,  we  pass  backward  four  centuries 
in  time  and  enter  a  most  interesting  foreign  country.  Old  Mexico  is 
distinctly  Spanish  and  full  of  all  sorts  of  quaint  sights;  there  are  the 
ruins  of  prehistoric  temples,  frequently  now  the  abiding  places  of  the 
Mexican  Indian  and  his  family,  the  sight  of  the  old  church  yard,  now 
filled  with  a  herd  of  goats  and  many  game  chickens  and  dogs.  There  are 
quaint  cities  built  by  the  early  Spanish  conquerers,  snow-capped  and  rocky 
mountains,  magnificent  and  unsurpassed  scenery.  The  natives,  mostly 
Mexican  Indians,  are  on  the  whole  listless  and  naturally  lazy  individuals. 
A  few  centavos  is  sufiicient  to  cause  the  Indians  to  quit  work  until  the 
money  is  expended.  They  live  in  the  most  miserable,  filthy  and  unsanitary 
surroundings  and  on  the  same  sort  of  food.  The  house  of  abode  is  of 
small  size  and  is  usually  built  of  mud  and  stones  or  of  scraps  of  wood 
and  tin  put  together  in  an  indiscriminate  manner.  Down  in  the  more 
tropical  ports  of  Mexico  the  natives  thatch  their  huts  with  grass.  The 
family,  usually  of  large  number,  together  with  pigs,  chickens,  etc.,  live 
together.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  several  of  these  mansions. 
Disease  runs  rampant  among  them  and  they  die  in  large  numbers  of 
the  various  common  and  tropical  infections.    On  the  whole  they  are  much 
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inferior  mentally  to  the  negro  slave  of  civil  war  times.  The  costume 
worn  by  the  Indians  is  decidedly  unique.  The  broad  and  high  sombrero 
is  the  most  striking  adornment  of  the  men.  Depending  upon  his  wealth, 
this  head  piece  is  of  cheap  straw  or  of  costly  felt  embroidered  in  gold  or 
silver  trimmings.  A  short  jacket  with  tight  trousers  and  a  large  gayly 
colored  shawl  or  zerape  complete  the  costume.  The  large  per  cent  of  the 
natives  go  bare-footed  or  wear  sandals,  the  feet  being  calloused  beyond 
description.  The  costume  of  the  women  is  not  so  picturesque  and  con- 
sists of  a  loose  wrapper  of  calico.  They  invariably  are  bare-headed  and 
frequently  bare-footed. 


I  was  interested  in  watching  the  process  of  the  gathering  of  the 
pulque.  The  magney,  like  our  century  plant,  blooms  but  once  during  its 
life.  At  the  time  the  stock  is  about  ready  to  shoot  up  to  produce  the 
bloom  it  is  cut  ofT  and  the  sap  generated  by  the  plant  collects  in  a  little  bowl 
which  is  hollowed  out  at  the  base  of  the  stock.  A  native  on  a  donkey  rides 
through  the  fields  and  coming  to  a  plant  which  has  produced  a  bowl  full 
of  sap  he  proceeds  to  collect  it,  sometimes  a  gallon  or  more.  The  donkey 
carried  several  sheepskin  receptacles  made  by  sewing  the  skin  of  a  sheep 
on  all  sides  and  then  everting  it,  leaving  the  wool  on  the  inside.  The 
native  takes  a  long  gourd  open  at  both  ends,  places  one  end  in  his  mouth 
and  sucks  up  the  sap  until  it  is  full,  closes  the  end  with  his  finger  and 
empties  it  into  the  sheepskin  receptacle.  From  these  receptacles  the  sap 
is  placed  in  barrels,  fermented  over  night,  and  must  be  consumed  imme- 
diately. It  has  the  appearance  of  milk  diluted  with  water  and  has  a  taste 
resembling  yeast.  Large  quantities  of  pulque  are  shipped  into  all  the  large 
cities  of  Mexico  every  morning  by  train  and  are  distributed  by  filthy 
looking  wagons,  the  cleanest  thing  about  which  are  the  mules  which  haul 
them.  The  beverage  sells  for  a  few  cents  and  is  consumed  much  in  the 
same  way  milk  and  water  are  in  this  country.  An  intoxication  from 
pulque  drinking  is  quite  lasting  but  it  requires  a  large  amount  to  produce 
any  affect  on  the  higher  centers.  It  is  used  by  practically  all  Mexican 
Indians.  All  of  the  native  Indians  whom  I  have  examined  post  mortem 
showed  an  alcoholic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 


Throughout  the  Republic  of  Mexico  various  precious  metals  and 
other  minerals  are  found  in  varying  abundance.  The  principal  one  of 
these  is  silver.  It  is  stated  that  since  the  opening  of  the  mines  over 
$4,500,000  worth  of  silver  has  been  mined.  The  mining  industry  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  Republic.    Large  amounts  of  foreign  capital 
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are  invested  in  mines.  Coal,  lead  and  copper  are  found  but  not  in  very 
large  quantities.  Iron  is  not  mined  except  in  the  State  of  Durango,  where 
there  is  a  mountain  of  75  per  cent  pure  metal.  Products  such  as  sulphur, 
bismuth,  mercury  salts,  cinnabar,  asphalt,  petroleum,  naptha,  etc.,  are 
present.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  sulphur  was  one  of  the  first 
minerals  used.  It  is  stated  that  the  soldiers  of  Cortez  descended  into  the 
crater  of  the  volcano  Popocatepetl  and  secured  sulphur  in  a  pure  form 
which  they  subsequently  use  in  the  making  of  gunpowder.  It  is  of  in- 
terest also  that  gold  is  now  only  found  in  small' amounts.  Practically  all 
the  spoils  taken  back  by  Cortez  to  Spain  were  of  gold,  yet  to  the  present 
day  the  source  of  this  immense  supply  which  the  Aztecs  and  later  people 
had,  has  not  been  found.  I  am  told  on  reliable  authority  that  the  secret 
is  still  held  by  certain  of  the  natives,  having  been  handed  down  for  sev- 
eral centuries.  Torture  and  imprisonment  have  failed  to  cause  them  to 
disclose  the  place  where  this  precious  metal  can  be  secured. 


As  one  proceeds  further  toward  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  next  in- 
teresting city  is  Queretaro.  This  city  is  exceptionally  prominent  in 
later  Mexican  history.  Here  it  was  that  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  took  place  in  1848.  Later, 
in  1867  the  emperor,  Maximilian,  here  fought  his  last  battle  against  the 
Republic,  surrendered  and  was  executed.  The  exact  point  of  his  capture 
and  the  point  of  his  execution  was  on  Cerro  de  las  Companas  (Hill  of 
Bells)  just  outside  of  the  city  to  the  west.  The  spot  is  marked  by  a 
chapel  which  replaced  in  1901  three  stone  crosses.  As  I  stood  looking  at 
this  little  chapel  I  reviewed  in  my  mind  the  history  of  this  man  Maxi- 
milian ;  how  it  was  that  with  his  devoted  wife  Carlotta.  the  sister  of 
the  recently  deceased  Leopold  II  of  Belgium,  he  came  to  Mexico  at  the 
time  of  the  second  French  intervention  in  1863  and  established  an  empire 
upon  the  North  American  continent.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  under  President  Juarez,  suspended  payment  on  all  bonds  held 
by  foreigners.  Representatives  were  sent  from  several  foreign  nations  to 
arbitrate  the  matter  in  Mexico  and  finally  all  withdrew  with  the  exception 
of  the  French,  which  claimed  $6cx).ooo  indemnity  for  injury  to  French 
soldiers  in  past  wars.  It  was  agreed  by  the  Assembly  of  Notables  in  1863 
that  a  monarchy  should  be  established  and  that  the  country  should  be 
ruled  by  a  Catholic  prince.  The  government  was  offered  to  Maximilian, 
Arch  Duke  of  Austria,  who  was  also  a  representative  of  the  ruling  House 
of  Spain.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Maximilian  accepted  the  throne  under 
two  conditions.  First,  that  he  should  be  elected  on  a  popular  vote  in 
Mexico,  and  second,  that  Napoleon  III  give  him  the  necessary  military 
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aid  and  protection.  The  conditions  having  been  complied  with,  Maxi- 
milian and  his  wife  were  crowned  emperor  and  empress  in  the  Cathedral 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1863.  Maximilian  forthwith  issued  an  order 
which  stated  that  any  person  found  taking  up  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment should  be  summarily  executed.  This  order  was  directed  particularly 
against  the  so-called  "Imperial  Bandits,"  or  the  Republican  soldiers. 
Maximilian  forthwith  executed  several  of  the  p-enerals  in  the  Republican 
Army.  The  government  of  the  United  States  was  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  re-establishment  of  tTie  monarchy  on  the  North  American  continent 
and  Secretary  Seward  forthwith  communicated  this  fact  to  Napoleon  the 
III.  In  1866  Napoleon  ordered  an  evacuation  of  the  French,  thus  leaving 
Maximilian  upon  his  own  resources.  The  appeals  of  Carlotta  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  to  the  Pope  were  of  no  avail.  The  last  of  the 
French  troops  left  Mexico  in  1867.  It  is  said  that  Maximilian  and  his 
wife  at  first  concluded  to  go  also,  but  later  reconsidered.  The  Republican 
soldiers  immediateb'  began  aggressive  actions  and  forced  Maximilian  to 
flee  to  the  City  of  Queretaro,  where  he  was  captured  just  outside  the 
city  on  the  Hill  of  Bells.  A  court-martial  convened  and  ordered  the 
execution  of  all  the  generals  in  Maximilian's  army.  President  Juarez, 
however,  granted  a  stay  of  execution.  Appeals  were  made  to  spare  Maxi- 
milian's life.  The  government  of  the  United  States  so  expressed  itself, 
but  to  avail.  Maximilian  together  with  Generals  Miramon  and  Mejia 
were  executed  at  daybreak  in  June,  1867.  As  one  stands  on  the  spot 
of  this  man's  execution,  the  dramatic  scenes  enacted  on  that  morning 
which  are  recorded  in  history  come  back  to  mind.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
a  low  stone  wall  had  temporarily  been  erected  for  this  execution.  The 
Emperor  was  placed  in  the  center  flanked  by  the  two  generals.  He 
addressed  the  soldiers,  telling  them  to  take  careful  aim  at  his  heart  and 
not  to  shoot  him  in  the  head,  as  he  wished  his  mother  to  view  his  face 
again.  He  stepped  aside,  giving  the  place  of  honor  in  the  center  to 
General  Miramon ;  the  soldiers  aimed  and  at  the  command  to  fire,  Maxi- 
milian cried,  "Viva  Mexico."  Similar  sentiments  were  also  voiced 
by  the  two  generals.  At  the  first  volley  the  two  generals  fell,  but  it 
required  a  second  one  to  kill  the  Emperor.  His  body  was  taken  back 
to  Austria,  where  it  was  buried  at  Miramar.  The  chapel  on  the  Hill  of 
Bells  has  three  crosses  in  the  tile  work  marking  the  position  of  the  three 
men  executed.  It  was  built  by  admirers  of  Maximilian  and  with  the 
consent  of  President  Diaz  and  with  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 


The  main  point  of  my  work  was  at  the  capital  of  the  Republic, 
tl  e  City  of  Mexico,  and  the  plateau  on  which  it  is  located,  and  conse- 
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quently  I  had  more  ample  opportunity  to  study  the  forms  of  government 
and  the  customs  of  the  people  in  this  vicinity  than  any  others.  In  the 
beginning  I  may  say  that  the  City  of  Mexico  is  a  very  delightful,  and  in 
many  ways,  modern  city.  It  is  located  on  a  basin-like  valley  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  high  mountain  ranges.  In  the  distance  one  sees  the 
extinct  volcanoes  Popocatepetl  and  Ixtaccihuatl.  The  city  is  located  on 
the  site  of  the  old  capital  of  the  Aztecs,  Tenochtitlan,  which  was  then  an 
island  in  Lake  Texcoco.  This  lake  is  now  a  few  miles  east  of  the  city. 
Inundations  which  for  the  last  300  years  have  occurred  in  this  region 
are  accountable  for  the  changes  in  the  topography  of  the  country.  The 
city  is  7349  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Aztecs,  after  wandering  several  hundred  years  in  searh  of  a  place 
to  establish  their  nation,  finally  settled  in  Mexico.  The  object  of  their 
search  was  a  place  where  an  eagle  would  be  found  eating  a  snake  while 
poised  on  a  cactus  growing  on  a  rock.  Such  a  figure  now  composes  the 
coat  of  arms  on  the  red,  white  and  green  Mexican  flag.  The  name 
Tenochtitlan  was  derived,  it  is  said,  from  their  holy  guide,  and  the  name 
Mexico  in  honor  of  the  war  god,  Mexitili.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
Aztec  Empire  fell  in  1521  and  that  the  Spaniards  under  Cortez  who 
conquered  them  ruled  for  300  years,  to  be  finally  conquered  and  a  Republic 
established  in  1821.  Since  that  time  the  country  has  for  two  short 
periods  been  under  an  Empire.  The  country  has  been  under  one  ruler, 
President  Diaz,  for  the  last  twenty-six  years  and  has  made  wonderful 
strides.  Many  facts  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Aztecs  and  their  prede- 
cessors, the  Toltecs,  who  abandoned  the  country,  have  been  destroyed 
by  religious  fanatics,  but  certain  of  their  works  and  arts  are  still  re- 
corded. Nearly  all  of  the  better  houses  are  built  of  stone  on  the  old 
Spanish  style,  having  a  patio  or  courtyard  in  the  center  with  galleries 
and  arcades  surrounding.  The  Mexican  Indians,  of  whom  there  are  a 
large  number  of  all  tribes  in  this  section,  live  in  the  customary  shacks  and 
adobe  houses  found  everywhere  throughout  the  country. 


At  the  end  of  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
stands  a  large  hill  known  popularly  as  the  Hill  of  the  Grasshopper  or 
Chapultepec.  On  this  rugged,  rocky  hill  stands  the  Castle  Chapultepec, 
and  on  this  hill  previously  stood  the  castles  of  the  former  rulers  of  the 
country.  This  castle  is  now  the  summer  home  of  President  Diaz.  A  part 
of  it,  however,  is  used  as  the  National  Military  School  and  Observatory. 
The  castle  is  reached  by  a  long,  winding,  rocky  roadway  and  is  guarded 
carefully  by  military  details.  A  view  from  this  castle  is  magnificent,  over- 
looking the  Valley  of  Anahuac.    Immediately  below  one  sees  the  City  of 
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Mexico  with  its  remarkable  picturesque  buildings.  To  the  south  the 
snowcapped  mountain  ranges  and  the  volcanoes  Popocatepetl  and  Ixtacci- 
huatl.  In  the  other  direction  one  sees  in  the  distance  the  hill  and  church 
of  Guadalupe,  and  almost  directly  north  the  battlefield  of  Molino  del  Rey, 
on  which  was  fought  the  most  unnecessary  battle  of  the  Mexican  War 
(General  Grant).  In  the  park  surrounding  the  castle  are  many  beautiful 
Cyprus  trees  covered  with  Spanish  moss.  Amidst  these  there  stands  an 
interesting  monument  to  the  cadets  of  the  National  Military  School  who 
were  killed  in  attempting  to  defend  the  castle  against  the  onslaught  of 
the  American  Army  under  General  Scott,  in  1847.  The  site  of  the 
present  castle  was  the  home  of  Montezuma,  and  later  that  of  Cortez  and 
Maximilian.  The  present  palace  was  completed  in  1785  and  has  been 
repeatedly  remodeled  in  part  since  that  time.  The  furnishings  of  the 
building  are  magnificent.  One  sees  many  relics  of  Maximilian's  time, 
such  as  silverware  and  tapestries.  The  American  traveler's  attention  is 
always  directed  to  the  bedroom  which  Secretary  Root  occupied  and  that 
of  Mrs.  Root  and  that  of  the  servants  during  the  trip  of  the  Secretary 
some  years  ago  to  the  Latin-American  countries. 


The  nature  of  my  work  necessarily  brought  me  in  intimate  contact 
with  the  hospitals  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  In  the  beginning  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  hospitals  are  under  the  control 
of  the  church  or  government  and  are  guarded  in  the  majority  of  instances 
by  gendarmes  or  soldiers. 

The  Hospital  General,  completed  in  1904,  is  the  newest  and  most 
modern  hospital  in  the  Republic.  It  is  located  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  and  has  a  capacity  of  1000  beds.  The  hospital  was  built  according 
to  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Liceaga,  president  of  the  Consejo  Superior  de  1' 
Salubridad,  and  is  very  modern.  In  fact  it  is  more  modern  than  most  of 
the  hospitals  seen  in  this  country.  It  is  built  on  the  separate  ward  plan 
and  the  construction  is  of  brick  covered  with  cement.  The  hospital  covers 
127,000  sq.  meters,  includes  52  buildings,  and  like  many  hospitals  in 
Mexico  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The  wards  for  contagious  diseases 
are  also  surrounded  by  walls,  insuring  complete  segregation.  Separate 
contagious  (male  and  female)  wards  are  provided  for  tuberculosis,  typhus 
fever,  puerperal  fever,  contagious  diseases  of  children,  and  general  con- 
tagious diseases,  including  smallpox.  There  are  also  male  and  female 
wards  for  syphilis  and  practically  all  the  diseases,  medical  and  surgical, 
but  these  are  not  surrounded  by  walls.  The  ventilation  is  accomplished 
not  by  windows  but  by  little  air  shafts  just  beneath  the  windows.  The 
wards  are  tile  floored  and  the  beds  iron.     The  Operationes  Amfitheatro 
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and  the  Dissectiones  Amfitheatro  (morgue)  are  especially  well  equipped 
and  modem.  A  nurses'  home,  bakery,  laundry  and  a  very  complete 
electro-mechanico  and  hydrotherapeutic  department  are  especial  features. 
Everything  in  this  hospital  was  kept  scrupulously  clean.  My  only  criti- 
cism would  be  that  rational  therapeutics  are  not  always  used  and  all  the 
methods  of  handling  patients  are  not  the  most  modern.  The  staflF  of  the 
hospital  is  under  control  of  Dr.  Lopez  and  the  management  under  Dr. 
Figeroe,  both  of  whom  are  exceptionally  courteous  gentlemen. 

The  Hospital  Juarez  is  a  municipal  hospital.  The  building  in  which 
it  is  located  has  been  used  as  a  church,  college  and  barracks.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  far  from  being  modem,  was  first  used  as  a  hospital  in  1847, 
the  wounded  soldiers  being  brought  here  during  the  war  with  the  United 
States.  The  hospital  has  a  capacity  of  600  to  1000  beds  and  attempts  are 
being  made  to  make  it  as  modem  as  possible  under  the  circumstances  and 
to  install  modem  equipment.  One  ward  of  this  hospital  is  used  for  sick 
government  prisoners.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  the  several  prostrate 
men  in  this  ward  surrounded  by  a  very  large  detail  of  government  soldiers 
with  fixed  bayonets,  the  gates  of  the  hospital  also  being  guarded  in  a 
similar  manner.  In  this  hospital  I  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  several 
cases  of  typhus  fever  and  in  addition  fourteen  cases  of  leprosy  of  both 
the  anaesthetic  and  nodular  types.  Lepers  are  not  uncommon  in  Mexico 
and  are  usually  confined  when  found  out.  They  usually  live  in  seclusion, 
being  protected  by  their  friends,  and  are  therefore  hard  to  find.  The 
director  of  this  hospital  is  Dr.  Gregorio  Medizabal  and  his  assistants 
are  for  the  most  part  quite  efficient.  There  are  several  other  hospitals 
but  not  of  the  size  of  those  just  referred  to.  The  Hospital  Militaria, 
located  across  the  street  from  the  Hospital  Juarez,  is  a  semi-modem  insti- 
tution for  indigent  soldiers.  The  Concepcion  Beistigui,  which  was 
formerly  the  Convent  of  Regina  Coeli,  was  established  in  1886  and  is 
fairly  modem.  The  Hospital  de  Jesus  Nazareno,  established  in  1590  by 
Cortez  and  endowed  by  him,  the  endowment  now  supporting  it;  the 
Hospital  San  Andres,  used  formerly  as  a  plague  pest  house  during  the 
plague  epidemic ;  the  Hospital  de  San  Hipolito,  a  municipal  hospital,  and 
the  Hospital  Morelos,  founded  in  1582,  do  not  have  very  large  capacities 
and  cannot  be  characterized  as  modern  hospitals.  However,  efforts  are 
being  put  forth  to  improve  many  of  these  hospitals.  There  are  also 
foundling  asylums,  as  for  example,  the  Hospital  de  Devino  Salvador  for 
insane  women.  There  is  also  a  maternity  known  as  Casa  de  Maternidad, 
established  and  equipped  by  Carlotta,  Maximilian's  wife.  In  additiion 
most  all  the  large  hospitals  have  maternity  wards.  In  this  line  of  medical 
science  there  is  great  room  for  improvement.  Aseptic  precautions  are  not 
strictly  adhered  to. 

The  Americans  have  a  hospital  known  as  the  American  Hospital 
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and  controlled  by  the  American  physicians  and  the  residents  of  the 
American  colony.  It  is  a  very  modern  hospital  run  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  United  States. 

In  some  of  the  Mexican  hospitals  training  schools  for  nurses  have 
been  established.  The  nurses  are  in  most  instances  Mexican  Indians  and 
are  quite  apt  and  industrious.  Further  improvement  in  nursing  methods 
is  to  be  desired,  however,  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  work. 

My  impression  of  the  hospital  situation  in  Mexico  is,  however,  quite 
favorable.  In  the  majority  of  instances  steps  are  being  taken  to  instill 
into  these  institutions  modern  methods,  and  I  predict  with  the  guiding  of 
the  officials  of  the  Consejo  Superior  de  1'  S'alubridad  that  in  a  short  time 
hospitals  as  modern  as  found  anywhere  on  the  American  continent  will 
be  found  generally  throughout  the  Republic. 


The  work  of  the  National  Department  of  Health  (Consejo  Superior 
de  r  Salubridad)  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive.  It  has  revo- 
lutionized the  public  health  problems  in  Mexico.  The  president  of  this 
department.  Dr.  Liceaga,  is  a  man  of  tremendous  executive  power  and 
scientific  attainments.  Largely  by  his  persistent  eflforts  and  with  the 
assistance  of  President  Diaz  many  changes  have  been  brought  about.  The 
propositions  of  sewage,  water  supplies,  and  general  sanitation  have  been 
dealt  with.  Hospital  sanitation  and  the  sanitation  of  many  of  the  public 
institutions  has  been  improved.  Quarantine  laws  and  laws  regulating 
contagious  diseases  have  been  established.  The  penitentiary  in  the  City 
of  Mexico,  for  example,  is  a  most  modern  and  sanitary  afifair.  The  same, 
however,  cannot  be  said  of  Belem,  the  notorious  municipal  prison  of  the 
City  of  Mexico.  I  am  told,  however,  that  at  numerous  times  the  health 
authorities  have  here  attempted  to  provide  for  the  sanitary  improvement, 
but  have  been  unsuccessful  so  far,  due  to  political  reasons.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  foreigner  to  gain  admittance  to  this  prison.  I  am  told  that  this 
prohibition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  authorities  do  not  care  to  have  the 
proposition  of  sanitation  investigated  by  foreigners  in  particular.  I  was 
refused  admission  emphatically  when  I  made  it  known  that  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  the  sanitation  of  the  prison.  Mr.  Thompson,  late 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  I  am  told,  tried  on  numerous  occasions  to  gain  entrance 
to  this  prison  but  to  no  avail.  I  was  told  by  an  intelligent  Mexican  who 
was  confined  within  Belem  for  a  short  time  that  the  hygienic  conditions 
were  the  worst  possible.  It  is  easily  understood  just  from  the  fact  that 
looo  to  20CX)  prisoners  are  confined  there  all  the  time  within  a  space  of  less 
than  one  acre  of  ground.    I  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  exterior 
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of  Belem  and  was  even  then  able  to  form  some  decided  opinions  in  regard 

to  the  hygiene  of  the  place. 

The  health  authorities  have  a  hard  proposition  on  their  hands  when 
it  comes  to  instilling  sanitation  and  personal  hygiene  into  the  natives,  a 
listless,  extremely  filthy  aggregation,  who  seem  to  have  a  decided 
antipathy  toward  bathing  and  clean  food.  A  hospital  is  a  hell  to  them  and 
consequently  they  lie  concealed  with  various  diseases  until  finally  found  by 
the  officials  or  driven  to  the  calling  of  a  physician.  Some  years  ago  the 
authorities  issued  an  edict  requiring  the  arrest  and  bathing  of  all  dirty 
persons.  The  result  was  that  the  natives  washed  below  the  collar  line 
and  just  above  the  border  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trouser  leg.  It  was 
impossible,  so  I  am  told,  to  accomplish  results.  The  filth  of  these  Mexi- 
can Indians  is  indescribable;  the  louse,  the  bedbug,  and  the  flea  run 
rampant  and  their  name  is  legion.  It  is  very  common  pastime  for  two 
adults  or  children  \o  be  seen  on  the  benches  along  the  street  picking  lice 
from  each  other's  head.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  kill 
these  insects  by  biting  them  between  their  teeth. 

The  Consejo  Superior  de  1'  Salubridad  maintains  a  well  equipped 
bacteriological  laboratory,  a  bacteriological  and  pathological  institute  and 
is  engaging  in  practically  all  phases  of  hygiene  and  public  health  work. 
A  Pasteur  institute  for  rabies  is  maintained  and  work  is  done  with  the 
various  antitoxins. 

It  may  be  truthfully  stated  that  the  work  of  the  Consejo  Superior 
de  r  Salubridad  is  exceptionally  efficient,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more 
efficient  as  time  goes  on.  Bearing  all  conditions  and  circumstances  in 
mind,  it  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  they  have  done  well. 


I  was  in  Mexico  at  the  time  that  the  articles  on  "Barbarous  Mexico," 
by  John  Kenneth  Turner  and  others,  were  appearing  in  the  American 
Magazine.  I  was  interested  in  interrogating  the  Mexicans  as  to  their 
opinion  regarding  the  accuracy  of  statement  in  these  articles.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  conversing  with  several  government  officials  and  Mexicans 
of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  on  this  subject. 

The  general  opinion  prevails  that  the  facts  on  which  Turner  bases 
his  articles  are  reliable  but  that  he  has  exaggerated  in  many  instances 
very  minute  and  unimportant  details.  Furthermore,  the  Mexicans  say 
that  Turner  has  never  given  a  detailed  discussion  as  to  the  real  reasons 
why  the  various  conditions  exist.  They  all  admit  that  the  contract  labor 
problem  is  a  very  serious  one  and  that  slavery  in  the  sense  that  Turner 
refers  to  it  does  undoubtedly  exist.  The  Mexican  press  and  the  prominent 
Mexicans  also  state  that  Turner  has  not  sized  up  accurately  the  political 
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situation  in  the  Repmblic,  A  glance  at  the  status  of  affairs  may  be  of 
interest. 

There  lives  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico,  principally  in  the  State 
of  S'onora,  a  large  tribe  of  Indians  known  as  the  Yaqui.  These  Yaqui 
Indians  are  said  to  have  Aztec  blood  in  their  veins.  For  many  years  this 
tribe  has  been  at  war  with  the  government.  Many  attempts  at  peace 
have  seemingly  been  unsuccessful.  Without  doubt  many  of  these  Indians 
have  desired  peace;  however,  the  majority  have  not.  Mexicans  in  large 
numbers  have  been  killed  by  this  barbarous  tribe.  A  few  Americans 
coming  from  the  United  States  have  also  been  slaughtered.  It  is  claimed 
that  their  lands  have  been  appropriated  and  their  personal  liberty 
encroached  upon.  Perhaps  this  is  true.  The  narrative  of  the  Yaqui 
nation  reminds  one  very  forcibly  of  the  Indian  wars  on  our  frontier  in 
years  back  when  the  country  was  being  settled.  The  Yaquis  are  the 
only  Indian  tribe  which  has  given  the  government  any  great  degree  of 
trouble  for  years.  They  are  said  to  be  strong,  industrious,  but  they  are 
without  doubt  treacherous.  Investments  of  native  and  foreign  capital  are 
not  safe  in  the  region  of  their  abode.  In  a  last  and  mighty  attempt  to 
bring  to  an  end  this  continuous  warfare.  President  Diaz  ordered,  some 
three  years  ago,  a  general  deportation  of  all  belligerent  Yaquis  to  Yucatan, 
where  they  will  be  given  work  on  the  great  henequen  plantations  of  that 
region  and  paid  for  their  labor  along  with  the  other  natives  and  foreign 
laborers,  such  as  Chinamen.  For  this  Diaz  has  been  severely  criticized. 
Unfortunately  the  labor  laws  of  the  country  permit  of  some  abuse.  If  a 
man  is  in  debt  to  another  he  can  be  compelled  to  work.  In  order  to 
prevent  an  uprising  or  escape  of  the  Yaquis  they  are  paid  in  advance  and 
so  kept  busy  and  under  control.  The  personality  of  the  average  Mexican 
Indian  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  matter.  The  general  tendency  is 
to  quit  work  when  they  have  a  few  centavos  at  hand  and  not  to  work 
until  the  money  is  exhausted.  This  is  often  a  serious  condition  of  affairs. 
I  was  told  by  an  Englishman  who  owned  a  large  plantation  that  when 
he  first  came  to  Mexico  he  was  accustomed  to  pay  his  peons  according  to 
the  common  and,  without  doubt,  most  legitimate  manner.  He  stated, 
however,  that  he  soon  changed  his  ways  after  he  had  lost  a  large  sum  of 
money  because  he  could  not  get  the  natives  to  harvest  his  crops  at  the 
right  time,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  previously  been  paid  their  wages. 
He  now  over-pays  them  and  consequently  can  hold  them  when  they  are 
most  needed. 

My  impression  is  that  President  Diaz  has  handled  the  situation  well. 
Mexico  is  distinctly  Spanish  and  some  years  behind  our  own  country  in 
development.  Progress,  and  rapid  progress,  is  being  made  along  all  lines. 
We  cannot  expect  to  duplicate  in  this  nation  our  own  Republic,  Let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  the  achievements  of  President  Diaz,     This  man, 
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now  nearly  four  score  years  of  age,  took  charge  of  the  Republic  in  1884, 
some  twenty-six  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  Mexico  was  at  a  critical  stage. 
As  a  general  previously  in  the  Army  of  the  Republic,  Porfirio  Diaz  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  war  in  Maximilian's  time.  Taking  hold  of  the 
country  in  what  might  be  called  the  infancy  of  its  active  progressive 
stage,  he,  of  course,  had  ample  opportunity  to  amass  an  immense  fortune, 
yet  today  President  Diaz  is  said  not  to  be  a  man  of  exceeding  great  wealth. 
He  has  ruled  the  country  with  the  firm  hand  of  a  military  man.  In  order 
to  make  a  success  of  the  government  he  has  developed  an  organized 
governmental  machine  composed  of  men  of  his  own  ideas ;  he  has  ex- 
tended the  educational  system  of  the  country  and  the  various  industries. 
He  has  made  the  investment  of  foreign  and  native  capital  safe ;  he  has  es- 
tablished the  government  ownership  of  railroads  and  telegraph ;  he  ha» 
encouraged  commerce  and  put  the  country  on  a  good  financial  basis. 

Eugene  Franklin  McCampbell. 


Days  and  Dates  of  Commencement  Week 


Baccalaureate  Sermon,  by  Walter 
Quincy  Scott,  D.  D.,  President  of  the 
University  from  1881  to  1883  and  now 
Emeritus  President  and  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  Auditorium  in  University 
Hall,  at  3 :30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
June  19. 

Class  Day,  Monday,  June  20.  Ivy 
Planting,  7:30  A.  M. ;  Class  Breakfast, 
8  :00 ;  Class  Day  exercises  following  the 
breakfast;  Senior-Faculty  Ball  Game  in 
the  afternoon  on  Ohio  Field,  and  Senior 
Promenade  in  the  Armory  at  8  :30  in  the 
evening. 

Alumni  Day,  Tuesday,  June  21.  Busi- 
ness meeting  at  10 :00  A.  M.,  Page  Hall  ; 
unveiling  of  Page  Memorial  Tablet, 
Page  Hall,  following  the  business  meet- 
ing; Alumni  Luncheon  in  the  Armory 
at  12  noon;  The  Tempest,  by  the  young 
women  of  Browning  Literary  Society, 
7:00  P.   M.,  at  the   Spring;   University 


Reception    (informal)    in    the    Armory, 
8:00  o'clock. 

Commencement  Day,  June  22.  Com- 
mencement Address,  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden,  and  Conferring  of  Degrees  by 
President  Thompson.  This  part  of  the 
program  will  be  in  a  tent  on  the  Uni- 
versity Campus,  9:30  A.  M. ;  Commence- 
ment Luncheon,  12  :30,  in  the  Armory. 

The  Shakespearian  play  is  given  out 
of  doors  in  the  natural  amphitheater 
near  the  Spring.  It  will  be  over  in  time 
to  permit  guests  to  reach  the  reception 
by  10  o'clock 

There  will  be  a  reunion  of  the  Qass 
of  1900.  Members  of  the  class  should 
correspond  with  Professor  A.  G.  McCall. 
of  the  University.  Professor  McCall 
also  offers  his  assistance  to  members  of 
other  classes  that  may  wish  to  provide 
for  special  meetings  during  Commence- 
ment Week. 

Charles  William  Foulk,  '94. 
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The  Classes 


'88. 
G.  Glen  Atkins,  for  a  number  of 
years  pastor  of  the  leading  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Detroit,  and  recognized 
as  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  of  that 
denomination  in  the  United  States,  is 
now  located  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

'89. 

J.  A.  BowNOCKER  has  been  re-appoint- 
ed State  Geologist  by  Governor  Har- 
mon.   The  term  is  for  three  years. 

H.  L.  KiRKER  has  been  spending  some 
time  in  France  in  the  interest  of  the 
Westinghouse  Company,  but  is  now  sta- 
tioned at  Peoria,  111. 

'90. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Feicht  are  re- 
joicing over  the  arrival  of  a  little 
daughter  at  their  home.  Mr.  Feicht  is 
one  of  the  leading  engineers  with  the 
Westinghouse  Company,  and  Mrs. 
Feicht  (Bertha  Lamme,  '93)  formerly 
held  a  similar  position. 

C.  C.  Smith  is  principal  of  the 
Academic  Department  of  the  School  of 
Mines,  Socorro,  N.  M.  He  will  spend  a 
part  of  his  vacation  in  Ohio. 

Dr.  Ellen  B.  Talbot  is  finishing  her 
ninth  year  at  Mt.  Holyoke.  Her  work 
is  psychology  and  philosophy,  especially 
the  latter.  She  finds  time  to  write  an 
occasional  article  for  philosophical  jour- 
nals, thus  contributing  to  the  reputation 
of  her  institution  as  well  as  to  her  own. 

'91. 

E.  D.  Martin  manages  a  teacher's 
agency  at  Chicago. 

H.  A.  Surface,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  has  prepared  a  booklet  on 
pomology,  which  is  being  distributed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  along  its 
lines. 

'92. 

Edward  B.  McCarter  sailed  Satur- 
day, April  23,  on  the  steamer  Lapland 


of  the  Red  Star  Line  for  London,  Eng- 
land, where  he  and  his  wife  will  be  for 
several  months  the  guests  of  Robert  Mc- 
Carter, '95,  a  consulting  engineer  of  that 
city. 

'94. 
W.  J.  Sears  has  disposed  of  his  in- 
■terests  in  the  Sears  &  Nichols  Company 
»of  Chillicothe,  and  purchased  an  interest 
in  the  Champlin  Printing  Company  of 
Columbus.  Henceforth  he  will  be  a 
citizen  of  Franklin  county. 

'95. 

S.  D.  Newton  has  recently  retired  as 
city  engineer  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  is 
opening  an  office  as  a  civil  and  consult- 
ing engineer,  making  a  specialty  of  mu- 
nicipal work. 

Upon  the  recent  resignation  of  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  D.  J. 
Brumley  was  advanced  to  the  position 
of  Engineer  of  Construction  of  that 
road.  His  headquarters  will  be  in  Chi- 
cago. 

E.  J.  RiGGS  after  serving  as  deputy 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Ohio 
for  a  number  of  years  has  resigned  and 
engaged  in  business  in  Cincinnati. 

'96. 

The  marriage  of  Reed  Haskell  Game 
and  Miss  Marie  Wolfe  took  place 
Thursday,  April  14,  at  Shelby,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Game  is  third  assistant  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Franklin  county. 

H.  D.  Bruning  is  engaged  in  general 
engineering  practice  with  G.  D.  Nims  of 
the  University  of  California,  at  404 
White  Building,  Seattle,  Washington. 

'98. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  School 
Review  there  appears  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle, "Esperanto  as  a  Prerequisite 
Study,"  by  Ivy  Kellerman  Reed. 

Campbell  M.  Chittenden  left  Colum- 
bus   Sunday    for    San    Francisco,    from 
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which  place  he  expects  to  sail  for  Hono- 
lulu, where  he  will  join  Prof.  Lord's 
party  for  the  observation  of  Halley's 
comet. 

Beginning  April  1,  John  F.  Ward  and 
H.  N.  Schlesinger,  '99,  have  organized  a 
law  partnership  with  offices  at  the  Cen- 
tral National  Bank  Building,  corner 
of  Town  and  High  streets,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Ward  has  practiced  in  this 
city  since  his  graduation.  Mr.  Schles- 
inger originally  took  up  his  profession 
in  Xenia,  Ohio,  but  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  identified  with  the  Ohio 
Codifying  Commission.  The  firm  name 
is  Ward  &  Schlesinger. 

B.  A.  EiSENLOHR,  now  in  Europe  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  University, 
sends  a  picture  postcard  of  Auerbach's 
Cellar,  with  the  following:  "Greetings 
from  Leipsig.  There  are  still  sulphur- 
ous fumes  in  Auerbach's  Keller,  and  if 
it  hadn't  been  Palm  Sunday,  I  doubt  if  I 
would  have  ventured  in.  But  I  enjoyed 
a  good  meal  there,  and  eine  halbe 
Diedesheimer,  and  remembered  all  of 
you  while  the  latter  disappeared.  I  liked 
it  so  well  that  I  may  try  it  again  on 
£aster,  or  perhaps  Good  Friday,  too." 

'99. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Richard- 
son announce  the  birth  of  a  son,  Alonzo 
Blair,  April  5.  Dr.  Richardson  is  now 
superintendent  of  the  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Norristown,  Pennsylvania. 

Leigh  G.  Curtis  has  been  promoted 
from  Division  Engineer  to  that  of  Engi- 
neer, Maintenance  of  Way  on  the  B.  & 
O.  R.  R.  His  territory  extends  from 
Chicago,  111.,  to  Chicago  Junction,  Ohio. 
The  promotion  carries  a  handsome  in- 
crease in  salary. 

'00. 

Mr.  a.  F.  Cavanaugh,  M.  E.,  is  now 
chief  draftsman  of  the  Steam  Turbine 
Department,  Allis-Chalmers  Company, 
and  is  located  at  West  AUis. 

Ida  Fisher  Park  has  moved  from 
Gandsi,  Miss.,  to  Kirksville,  Mo.  Her 
address  is  502  East  McPherson  street. 

Allan  B.  Jaynes,  clerk  of  the  U.  S. 
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District  Court  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and 
Hoval  A.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican territorial  committee  of  Ari- 
zona, recently  purchased  the  Tucson  Cit- 
izen for  $35,000.  Mr.  Jaynes  will  retain 
his  position  as  clerk  of  the  United  States 
Court  and  act  as  general  manager  of 
the  paper. 

'01. 
George  Bellows,  ex-'Ol,  is  much  in 
evidence  in  the  spring  exhibitions — in  the 
National  Academy,  in  the  Exhibition  of 
Independent  Artists,  and  in  the  Carnegie 
Institute  at  Pittsburg.  The  new  York 
Evening  Post  prints  the  following  com- 
ments of  his  pictures  in  the  Academy: 
"Only  tw^o  pictures,  however,  were  abso- 
lutely thrilling  to  the  present  writer,  and 
still  cause  a  commotion  after  twenty- 
four  hour's  of  absence.  These  were 
Emil  Carlsen's  Cattegat,  and  George 
Bellow's  Floating  Ice.  *  ♦  *  George 
Bellow's  view  of  snow-covered  hills  be- 
yond a  sparkling  river  is  at  once  the 
most  nervous  and  restful  picture  of  the 
show.  In  strength  and  economy  of 
workmanship  nothing  in  the  exhibition 
approaches  it,  unless  it  be  Mr.  Wood- 
bury's picture.  Here  are  just  the  in- 
despensable  indications  of  a  vast  scene — 
the  green  translucence  of  the  nearer 
shallows,  and  the  deep  blue  of  the 
channel  where  the  ice  gleams.  Beyond, 
the  snow-covered  hills  heave  up.  Chosen 
accents — a  quarry  gash,  a  factory  chim- 
ney, an  occasional  bare  tree — give  assur- 
ance of  solidity  and  distance.  Nothing 
could  be  more  impetuous  than  the  work- 
manship or  more  discreetly  controlled. 
Every  touch  is  quite  literally  an  indica- 
tion; there  is  no  inert  passage.  Such 
work  fairly  rivals  the  synthetic  miracles 
of  the  far  eastern  painters,  remaining, 
however,  naturalistic.  *  *  Portraits, 
what  shall  we  say  of  them?  *  *  * 
Again  the  insistent  Mr.  Bellows  will  be 
reckoned  with.  Signor  Prosper  Inver- 
nizzi,  beautiful  name,  looks  gravely  at 
you  out  of  the  canvas.  His  fine  hands 
mark  the  boundaries  of  the  figure.  One 
sees  it  all  at   a  glance,  and  is  glad  to- 


keep  on  seeing  it;  the  indicative  things 
are  so  suavely  placed,  and  the  picture 
space  so  habitable.  You  will  unfailingly 
know  Signor  Prosper  when  you  see  him, 
and  he  will  haunt  you  again  and  again 
as  you  pass  certain  melancholy  and 
stately  exiles  from  a  richer  life  some- 
where east  of  Nantucket  shoals.  The 
paint  is  almost  monochrome,  a  brown 
olive  in  the  flesh  and  a  skilfully  modu- 
lated black  everywhere  else.  You  could 
hang  the  portrait  beside  a  Moroni,  and 
it  would  hold  its  own." 

'02. 
Ernest  D.  Easton,  formerly  engaged 
in  social  work  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  is  at  present  located  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  as  secretary  of  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Association. 

'03. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Edwin  Har- 
BOTTLE  (Sue  Garman)  announce  the 
birth  of  a  son,  Saturday,  April  23. 

C.  R.  Stauffer,  M.  a.  '06,  Ph.  D. 
(Chicago)  '09,  has  accepted  an  Assistant 
Professorship  in  Geology  at  Queens  Uni- 
versity, Kingston,  Ontario.  At  present 
he  is  instructor  in  Western  Reserve 
University.  The  Geological  Survey  of 
Ohio  has  just  published  an  important 
contribution  of  his,  "The  Middle  De- 
vonian of  Ohio." 

The  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  professorship 
in  Biology  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Edwards,  has  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Max  W. 
Morse  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Dr.  Morse  graduated  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  in  1903,  and  received 
the  A.  M.  degree  a  year  later.  His  stand- 
ing as  a  student  was  such  that  he  was 
elected  to  the  Sigma  Xi  society.  After 
leaving  Ohio  State  he  went  to  Colum- 
bia, and  later  received  the  Ph.  D.  de- 
gree. 

'04. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  D.  Crocker 
(Hilda  Weber)   of  325  Windsor  Place, 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  announce  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  Jean  Laurier  Crocker. 

The  engagement  of  Gertrude  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Robert  Shuey  Kyle  of  Ports- 
mouth, has  been  announced.  Miss  Jack- 
son is  now  teaching  in  the  high  school 
at  Portsmouth. 

Professor  C.  E.  Sherman  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Glenn  S.  Burrell, 
who  is  working  on  government  harbor 
improvements  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Since  the  detachment  of  the  former 
head  of  the  department  at  that  place  in 
February,  Mr.  Burrell  has  been  acting  as 
head  with  large  responsibilities  and 
heavy  work.  The  expenditures  for  har- 
bor improvements  there  will  amount  to 
several  millions  of  dollars. 

J.  R.  Marker  has  been  appointed  by 
Governor  Harmon  chief  engineer  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Works.  He  has 
served  four  years  as  county  surveyor  of 
Darke  county  and  is  well  qualified  for 
his  new  position.  In  college  Marker  was 
a  prominent  athlete  and  one  year  was 
captain  of  the  football  team. 

Roy  B.  Smith,  M.  E.,  has  become  in- 
spector of  Pennsylvania  Lines  west. 
Until  recently  he  was  foreman,  Motive 
Power  and  Equipment,  C.  N.  &  L.  Ry., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  His  present  address  is 
106  South  Champion  avenue,  Columbus. 

'05. 

E.  B.  Pflueger,  C.  E.,  is  now  a  junior 
engineer  in  the  Department  of  Construc- 
tion and  Engineering  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission.  He  has  charge  of 
all  engineering  and  drafting  at  Porto 
Bello  stone  crushing  plant  which  is  fur- 
nishing the  stone  for  the  Gatun  Dam. 
He  will  return  to  Columbus  for  a  vaca- 
tion in  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Walter  Rudin 
(Grace  Dann)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Margaret  Mumford,  April  12. 

Claude  C.  Ross,  formerly  with  the 
Columbus  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  is 
now  assistant  examiner  in  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Office. 

Ernest  H.  Fledderjohann,  who  has 
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been  for  some  years  past  a  student  at 
the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary 
at  Chicago,  is  at  present  a  minister  in 
Louisville,  Ky. 

'06. 

Ivan  A.  Farquhar,  C.  E.,  is  em- 
ployed on  the  State  Barge  Canal  work 
of  New  York  State. 

B.  C.  Gerwick  spent  a  day  at  the  Uni- 
versity recently.  He  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  all  masonary  and 
grading  on  one  section  of  the  Western 
Pacific  Railroad,  now  completed  and  in 
operation.  One  section  of  this  line 
through  the  Feather  River  canon,  cost 
upwards  of  $500,000  per  mile  for  four 
miles,  probably  as  costly  a  piece  of  con- 
struction as  is  to  be  found  at  any  place 
in  the  United  States  for  a  single  track 
railway. 

Paul  C.  Pocock,  who  has  been  a 
draftsman  with  the  Hydraulic  Press 
Manufacturing  Co.,  at  Mount  Gilead, 
Ohio,  has  gone  to  New  York.  He  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  New  York  office  of 
that  company. 

J.  E.  McClintock  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition as  specialist  in  Land  Grant  Col- 
lege Statistics  with  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  and  has  accepted 
the  position  of  agricultural  editor  with 
the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  at  Scranton,  Penn.  He  is  now- 
engaged  in  getting  out  a  course  in  agri- 
culture for  these  schools. 

Miss  Clara  G.  Mark  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  geology  at  Mt. 
Holyoke,  Mass.  Dr.  Mignon  Talbot,  '92, 
is  head  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Jesse  E.  Hyde,  A.  M.,  Columbia, 
'07,  has  been  re-appointed  assistant  in 
geology  in  Columbia  University,  and 
next  year  will  take  a  part  of  the  classes 
of  Professor  Grabau  of  that  institution, 
who  will  be  absent  on  leave.  For  a 
number  of  summers  Mr.  Hyde  has  been 
engaged  in  studying  the  Waverly  of 
Southern  Ohio  for  the  State  Geological 
Survey,  and  will  have  an  elaborate  bul- 
letin on  that  subject.    This  in  whole  or 


in  part  will  constitute  his  thesis  for  the 
Ph.  D.  degree. 

T.  H.  Felger,  with  the  AUis-Chalmers 
Company,  has  been  transferred  from 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  New  Orleans,  La. 

'07. 

Ralph  Rarey  has  been  appointed 
chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  Census  Di- 
rector J.  E.  Todd,  at  Columbus. 

As  the  result  of  his  excellent  work  at 
Cherry  Mine  in  Illinois  at  the  time  of 
the  mine  disaster,  Guy  L.  Shipps  has 
been  employed  by  the  Red  Cross  organi- 
zation at  a  salar>'  of  $5000  and  will  be 
located  at  Boston.  Shipps  was  at  Chi- 
cago when  the  disaster  occurred  and 
hurrying  there  did  such  good  work  that 
the  attention  of  the  management  of  the 
National  Red  Cross  was  attracted  to 
him.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  com- 
munity work  in  Chicago. 

Professor  J.  C.  McNutt  has  recently 
been  promoted  to  associate  professor  in 
charge  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment of  the  New  Hampshire  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Marguerite  Matticks  of  Newark,  and 
Mr.  Roy  Brenholts,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Brenholts  of  Woodland  avenue. 
Mr.  Brenholts  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio 
State  University  and  a  Sigma  Xi  man. 
With  his  father  he  is  interested  in  Hock- 
ing Valley  and  West  Virginia  coal 
mines. 

'08. 

C.  V.  Booker  has  left  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  to  take  a  position  as  assist- 
ant engineer  of  the  Bucyrus  and 
Zanesville  and  Western  Division  of  the 
T.  &  O.  C.  Ry.  His  address  will  be  at 
Bucyrus. 

H.  F.  Shryver  has  left  the  employ  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines  to  accept  a  bet- 
ter position  with  the  New  York  Central 
Lines.  He  is  to  be  engaged  in  the  re- 
alignment and  reconstruction  of  struc- 
tures on  the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central 
Railway. 

J.  D.  Wbitmeb  has  accepted  a  posi- 
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tion  as  superintendent  of  a  paving-brick 
plant  at  Fultonham,  Ohio. 

A.  F.  ScHALK  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
at  Chicago  to  accept  an  instructorship  in 
Veterinary  Science  at  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College.  C.  D.  Harris  of 
the  same  class,  has  held  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  that  institution  during  the  past 
year. 

'09. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Condit,  who  holds  one  of 
the  university  scholarships  in  geology  in 
■Columbia  University  this  year,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  geology  in  the 
same  institution  for  the  ensuing  year. 
During  the  summers  Mr.  Condit  is  em- 
ployed on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio 
studying  and  mapping  certain  carboni- 
ferous  formations. 


The  marriage  of  Mary  Adelaide  Ful- 
ton and  Adelbert  Andrews,  which  was 
solemnized  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  Au- 
gust, 1908,  has  just  been  announced. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews  are  now  at  home 
at  Norristown  Terrace,  1414  West 
Eighty-fifth  street,  Cleveland. 

Fred  M.  Berlin  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  office  of  the  Engineer  of 
Maintenance  of  Way,  of  the  B.  &  O. 
Ry.  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Mr.  Berlin 
writes  that  a  number  of  his  associates 
in  his  work  are  Ohio  State  men,  and 
that  most  of  them  are  college  men  of 
one  school  or  another. 

Arthur  F.  King  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  chemist  for  the  Carson  Lime  Co., 
Staunton,  Va.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
lime  producing  plants  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

John  Adams  Bownocker,  '89. 


Music 


The  QUARTERLY  publishes  in  this 
issue  the  words  and  music  of  a  new 
original  Ohio  State  song.  Good  college 
songs  are  rare;  even  the  oldest  of  our 
institutions  have  but  two  or  three  songs 
that  have  attained  any  general  popularity 
and  that  arouse  any  special  enthusiasm 
among  their  undergraduates  and  alumni, 
and  the  colleges  of  more  recent  founda- 
tion are  striving  by  the  offering  of 
money  prizes  and  by  appeals  to  the  loy- 
alt>'  of  their  graduates  to  stimulate  ade- 
quate effort  toward  the  origination  of 
attractive  and  dignified  songs  which 
shall  at  once  serve  the  general  purposes 
of  such  music  and  express  the  spirit  and 
aim  of  the  particular  colleges  that  seek 
the  songs. 

The  devotees  of  music  at  Ohio  State 
have  had  to  content  themselves  with 
what  could  be  secured  and  enjoyed  in 
the  absence  of  any  department  provided 
for  the  serious  study  of  this,  one  of  the 


fine  arts.  There  are  in  Ohio  two  or 
three  colleges  where  opportunity  is  of- 
fered for  the  securing  of  adequate  and 
thorough  musical  training.  So  far  the 
State  University  has  not  offered  any 
such  opportunity.  Some  of  us  look 
hopefully  to  the  future  and  anticipate  a 
day  when  we  shall  see  established  here 
a  well  organized  College  of  Music,  in 
charge  of  thoroughly  equipped  instruc- 
tors ;  but  we  earnestly  trust  that  we 
shall  have  no  department  of  music  at 
all  until  we  can  have  one  on  the  best  of 
foundations,  artistic  and  financial.  Mean- 
while, we  make  the  most  of  what  we 
have;  and  under  the  circumstances  we 
may  be  encouraged  by  a  glance  at  what 
has  been  accomplished  musically  in  the 
years  past. 

Song  is  instinctive  in  the  college  stu- 
dent. He  will  sing,  and  he  will  play  the 
mandolin  and  guitar  and  piano;  so  that 
with    or    without    encouragement    there 
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will  always  be  the  glee  and  mandolin 
clubs,  the  orchestras,  the  quartets.  How 
much  of  profit  and  pleasure  such  or- 
ganizations have  afforded  in  the  past 
can  be  appreciated  fully  only  by  those 
who  have  helped  to  make  the  music; 
but  there  is  no  shame  in  recalling  the 
public  appearances  of  our  clubs,  self- 
drilled  and  self-directed  nearly  always. 
In  the  city  and  on  tour  the  men  have 
done  themselves  credit  in  their  pro- 
grams; we  have  had  two  or  three  not- 
ably excellent  male  quartets  in  recent 
years,  and  at  least  one  club  that  under- 
took and  completed  the  publishing  of  a 
State  song  book.  Club  concerts,  occa- 
sional operaS;  minstrels,  orchestra  con- 
certs, have  all  shown  the  enthusiasm  for 
music  that  has  grown  up  without  en- 
couragement from  the  outside.  In  these 
later  years  the  girls  have  done  work  of 
an  unusually  high  standard,  and  in  suc'i 
performances  as  that  of  Miss  Helen 
Smith's  operetta,  "Habdilou,"  have  evi- 
denced a  praiseworthy  ambition  and 
originality.  The  Twilight  Concerts,  lo- 
cally famous,  have  been  ours  musically 
only  in  the  fact  that  they  have  given  us 
dehghtful  entertainment  on  our  own 
g^round  and  that  they  were  originated 
through  the  initiative  and  maintained  by 
the  enthusiasm  and  hard  work  of  fac- 
ulty women,  deeply  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  spirit  of  culture  at  the 
State  University.  We  appreciate  these 
recitals  fully,  and  trust  they  may  be  con- 
tinued. So,  too,  we  appreciate  such  ad- 
mirable music  as  has  come  to  us  inci- 
dentally in  the  outdoor  dramatic  per- 
formances on  the  Campus  and  in  the 
course  of  our  May  Day  pageants;  it  is 
all  to  be  reckoned  in  the  sum  of  our  en- 


joyment. A  beginning,  and  a  good  one, 
toward  the  study  of  music  here  has  been 
made  in  the  excellent  work  done  for 
several  years  in  the  Summer  Term, 
where  many  students  have  had  a  chance 
under  competent  instruction  to  learn  the 
theory  of  music  as  an  art,  and  to  put  it 
into  profitable  practice  through  chorus 
and  solo  work  of  a  high  order. 

We  have  some  college  songs,  it  is  true ; 
one  or  two  bid  fair  to  find  a  permanent 
place  in  our  college  assemblies,  athletic 
meets,  sings  and  contests.  Here  may  be 
mentioned  the  "Carmen  Ohio,"  contri- 
buted by  Fred  A.  Cornell,  '06,  a  song 
made  familiar  over  the  state  through  the 
fine  way  in  which  it  has  been  sung  at 
our  football  games.  But  even  the  best 
of  what  we  have — and  this  is  true  of 
every  college — fall  short  of  what  the 
ideal  college  song  should  be.  It  is  no 
easy  task  to  write  a  song  that  shall,  in 
words  and  music,  possess  spirit  and  live- 
liness together  with  dignity;  that  shall 
be  equally  well  suited  to  the  athletic  field 
and  to  the  graduation  platform;  a  song 
whose  words  are  at  once  excellent  from 
a  literary  point  of  view  and  yet  easy  to 
sing  when  uttered  by  a  great  crowd  of 
people.  Indeed,  the  song  that  is  to  be 
popular  and  worthy  at  the  same  time  is 
extremely  difficult  to  come  at  The 
QUARTERLY  commends  to  its  readers 
the  music  by  Roy  A.  Hauer,  '08,  as  an 
interesting  composition,  acquaintance  with 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  promoted 
through  the  meditun  of  this  publication. 
In  this  place  also  we  wish  to  thank  Cree 
Sheets,  '09,  for  the  drawing  from  which 
the  plates  were  made. 

W.  L.  CRAVES,  '93. 
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Dramatics 


The  latest  performance  of  the  Stroll- 
ers, on  the  evening  of  April  29th,  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  order  in  dra- 
matics at  Ohio.  This  was  the  produc- 
tion of  Bluff,  an  original  farce-comedy 
by  Professor  L.  A.  Cooper  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  the  students  have  put  on  a  play 
written  by  a  member  of  the  University, 
and  the  production  was  attended  with 
conspicuous  success. 

Mr.  Cooper  comes  to  us  from  Har- 
vard, where  he  took  the  course  in  play- 
writing  under  Professor  Baker.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  same  course  as  Edward 
Sbeldon,  whose  successful  play.  Salva- 
tion Nell,  was  written  for  Professor 
Baker.  During  the  two  years  that  Mr. 
Cooper  has  been  at  Ohio  he  has  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  dramatics,  and  all  who 
care  for  this  branch  of  student  activity 
are  glad  that  his  reward  has  come  in  the 
form  of  the  successful  production  of  his 
own  play. 

Bluff  shows  the  training  of  its  author 
in  its  construction  and  technique.  It 
avoids  the  rock  on  which  so  many  ama- 
teur plays  come  to  grief ;  it  is  not  a  story 
told  in  conversation,  but  a  real  play.  In 
the  balance  of  its  plot,  the  economy  of 
its  construction,  the  telling  force  of  its 
lines,  above  all  in  its  comic  situations,  it 
proves  that  its  author  had  always  the 
exigencies  of  the  footlights  in  mind. 

The  story  is  one  admirably  suited  to 
the  company  for  which  it  was  written, 
and  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Adean 
school  of  comedy.  It  concerns  the  ad- 
ventures of  two  college  youths  passing 
the  Thanksgiving  holiday  in  the  home 
of  two  girls  who  are  students  at  the 
same  university.  Naturally  —  at  least, 
naturally  in  comedy  —  the  athletic  youth 
is  in  love  with  the  studious  maiden, 
while  the  prize  scholar  of  his  class  is  in 
the  toils  of  the  basketball  champion.  The 


parents  of  the  girls  are  likewise  in  op- 
posite camps  as  regards  dumbbells  and 
books;  and  when  the  visitors,  with  a 
view  to  gaining  parental  favor,  assume 
each  the  other's  character,  the  complica- 
tions are  obvious.  In  the  fourth  act,  of 
course,  it  is  masks  down  for  everybody. 

Perhaps  because  they  were  dealing 
with  familiar  material,  the  Strollers 
gave  the  best  performance  in  their  his- 
tory. Misses  Mary  May  '11,  Florence 
Welling  '10,  Helen  Arms  '10,  Ruth  Hunt- 
ington '13,  and  Mina  Rowe  '12,  Messrs. 
George  Ellstrom  '10,  Frank  Hunter  '11, 
J.  D.  Kinnear  '10,  and  Gerald  Tenney 
'13,  gave  remarkably  clear  cut  imper- 
sonations of  the  principal  characters. 
The  audience  was  keenly  appreciative, 
applause  was  frequent  during  the  scenes, 
and  the  good  lines  went  over  the  foot- 
lights without  effort.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  act  the  enthusiasm  was  vocifer- 
ous, flowers  were  sent  up,  the  curtain 
went  up  and  down  on  the  line  of  pleased 
and  smiling  players,  and  the  audience 
refused  to  be  satisfied  until  the  author 
was  haled  upon  the  stage  by  his  actors 
and  made  a  short  speech  of  thanks. 

The  really  brilliant  success  of  this  play 
has  encouraged  the  company  to  plan  def- 
initely for  next  year  what  has  till  now 
been  only  a  vague  hope.  It  is  their  wish 
to  encourage  dramatic  writing  at  the 
University,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
be  able  to  produce  at  least  one  play  each 
year  written  by  a  student,  an  alumnus, 
or  a  member  of  the  faculty.  A  larger 
company  will  be  m.aintained,  perhaps  as 
many  as  thirty  or  forty,  and  several  per- 
formances a  year  will  be  given  by  dif- 
ferent casts  selected  from  this  number. 
Some  of  these  will  be  invitation  affairs, 
but  at  least  the  big  play  in  the  spring 
will  charge  admission.  Copyright  plays 
by  the  best  contemporary  authors  will  be 
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attempted,  and  translations  from  the  for- 
eign stage  will  not  be  debarred.  But  the 
chief  novelty  that  the  company  wishes  to 
introduce  is  the  production  of  original 
plays.     The  department  of  English  has 


for  some  time  contemplated  a  course  in 
play-writing,  and  it  is  probable  that  an- 
other year  will  see  such  a  course  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Cooper. 

Walter  T.  Peikck. 


Debating 


It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the 
alumni  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
more  in  detail  what  has  been  done  dur- 
ing recent  years  in  the  way  of  debating 
at  Ohio  State,  and  what  system,  if  any, 
has  been  inaugurated  for  the  preparation 
of  debaters.  This  article,  therefore,  is 
an  attempt  to  follow  out  this  sugges- 
tioa 

That  interest  in  debating  at  Ohio  State 
University  is  steadily  increasing  cannot 
be  denied.  This  is  probably  due  to  two 
reasons.  One  is  that  regular  courses  in 
debating  and  extempore  speaking  are 
now  offered  by  the  English  department 
which  enable  the  student  to  elect  work 
of  this  nature  covering  a  period  of  two 
years.  The  other  is  a  series  of  pre- 
liminary debates  that  are  held  prepara- 
tory to  the  debates  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity Debating  League.  These  prepara- 
tory debates  are  sharply  contested  for 
the  reason  that  the  students  appreciate 
that  this  debating  league  gives  Ohio 
State  University  an  opportunity  to  meet 
in  joint  debate  universities  of  other  • 
states  of  a  high  standard. 

The  State  University  Debating  League 
is  composed  of  the  State  Universities  of 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  It  held  its 
first  series  of  debates  in  1906,  and  since 
that  time  it  has  held  a  series  of  debates 
on  the  second  Friday  in  March  of  each 
year.  Under  the  rules  of  this  League, 
each  of  the  contesting  universities  has 
two  debating  teams,  one  affirmative  and 
one  negative  team.  The  affirmative  team 
of  each  university  remains  at  home,  and 
the    negative   team    of    each    institution 
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visits  one  of  the  other  two  contesting 
universities.  This  enables  each  univer- 
sity to  have  a  debate  on  the  same  date 
upon  the  same  question.  For  example, 
this  year  the  affirmative  team  of  Ohio 
State  met  the  negative  team  of  Indiana 
in  joint  debate  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  the 
negative  team  of  Ohio  State  met  the 
affirmative  team  of  Illinois  in  joint  de 
bate  at  Urbana,  III.,  and  the  negfative 
team  of  Illinois  met  the  affirmative  team 
of  Indiana  in  joint  debate  at  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind. 

The  debating  teams  that  represent  Ohio 
State  University  in  this  League  are  se- 
lected by  competition,  and  the  student 
that  wins  a  place  on  one  of  the  'Varsity 
teams  must  have  been  successful  in  three 
preliminary  debates.  Any  student  in  the 
University  may  enter  the  first  prelimi- 
nary by  entering  his  name  and  drawing  a 
number,  which  number  will  determine 
the  side  of  the  proposition  upon  which 
he  speaks  If  he  draws  an  odd  number, 
he  speaks  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
question.  If  he  draws  an  even  number, 
he  speaks  on  the  negative  side  of  the 
question.  On  an  average  about  forty- 
five  students  enter  the  first  preliminary 
debate.  These  contestants  are  divided 
into  sections  of  a  suitable  number  each, 
and  competent  judges  are  provided  for 
each  section.  Out  of  the  number  that 
enter  the  first  preliminary  twenty-four 
contestants  are  selected.  These  twenty- 
four  are  then  divided  into  three  sections 
of  eight  members  each  for  a  second  pre- 
liminary debate.  At  this  second  pre- 
liminary twelve  contestants  are  selected. 


These  twelve  are  then  divided  into  four 
debating  teams  of  three  members  each 
and  the  teams  pitted  against  each  other 
for  the  third  and  final  preliminary.  Two 
of  these  teams  meet  in  joint  debate  one 
night,  and  the  remaining  two  the  fol- 
lowing night.  From  these  twelve  con- 
testants the  judges  select  the  six  indi- 
viduals that  are  most  effective  in  debat- 
ing. These  six  successful  contestants 
compose  the  two  debating  teams  that 
represent  Ohio  State  University  in  the 
debates  of  the  State  University  Debating 
League.  By  this  process  of  elimination 
the  best  "all  around"  debaters  are  se- 
cured, for  the  speakers  not  only  acquire 
practice  in  constructive  argument,  but  in 
rebuttal  work  as  well. 

After  the  teams  are  selected,  each 
team,  working  independently  of  the 
other,  prepares  a  team  brief  on  the  pro- 
position, which  brief  contains  the  main 
constructive  arguments.  When  this  brief 
has  been  satisfactorily  completed,  each 
member  of  the  team  is  assigned  a  por- 
tion of  the  team  brief  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  and  amplifying  the  argument 
contained  therein.  These  individual 
briefs,  when  taken  together,  contain  the 
entire  constructive  argument  of  both  the 
affirmative  and  negative  sides  of  the 
proposition.  During  the  preparation  of 
these  briefs,  the  teams  often  meet  in 
practice  debate,  and  after  the  briefs  are 
completed  the  teams  meet  daily  in  joint 
debate.  By  means  of  these  practice  de- 
bates each  member  of  the  team  becomes 
familiar  with  all  of  the  arguments  that 
are  to  be  presented  by  his  team  and  with 
the  arguments  of  the  opposing  side. 
Each  member  of  the  team  is  required  to 
take  down  upon  cards  all  of  the  points 
that  are  made  against  his  side  of  the 
question  by  the  opposing  team  for  the 
purpose  of  working  out  an  answer  to 
these  points  and  refuting  them  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  teams.  To  do  this 
work  a  vast  amount  of  reading  is  re- 
quired and  much  material  is  gathered. 
All  of  this  material  is  classified  and  in- 
dexed by  means  of  the  card  index  sys- 


tem; then  these  index  cards  are  used  in 
the  practice  debates  so  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  team  becomes  familiar  with 
the  material.  This  method  of  prepara- 
tion is  designed  to  develop  self  reliance 
on  the  part  of  the  debater,  so  that  in  the 
heat  of  the  discussion  he  may  use  good 
judgment  in  marshalling  his  own  argu- 
ments and  quick  decision  in  determining 
what  and  how  to  attack  his  opponent's 
arguments.  At  all  times  he  is  encour- 
aged to  "think  while  on  his  feet." 

That  the  debates  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity Debating  League  are  closely  con- 
tested is  shown  by  the  fact  that  each  of 
the  three  universities  has  won  five  and 
lost  five  of  its  debates.  The  following 
summary  gives  the  record  for  the  teams 
of  Ohio  State  in  these  ten  debates : 

In  1906  the  question  debated  was,  "Re- 
solved, That  the  interests  of  the  people 
would  be  subserved  by  the  enactment  of 
federal  legislation  regulating  the  life  in- 
surance business.  It  is  agreed  for  the 
purposes  of  this  debate  that  the  insur- 
ance business  is  an  instrumentality  of 
commerce."  Ohio  State's  affirmative 
team,  composed  of  Ward  Sheppard, 
James  D.  Withgott  and  Rush  Green - 
slade,  won  from  Indiana  by  a  vote  of 
two  to  one  of  the  judges.  Ohio  State's 
negative  team,  composed  of  Alvin  Ketch- 
am,  Celia  Schanfarber  and  Charles  S. 
Hatfield,  lost  to  Illinois  by  a  vote  of  two 
to  one  of  the  judges. 

In  1907  the  question  debated  was,  "Re- 
solved, That  the  federal  government 
should  levy  a  progressive  inheritance 
tax.  Constitutionality  granted."  Ohio 
.State's  affirmative  team,  composed  of  D, 
B.  Barsamian,  Fred  G.  Bale  and  Alvin 
Ketcham,  won  from  Illinois  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  judges.  Ohio  State's 
negative  team,  composed  of  Clyde  W. 
Park,  Lloyd  G.  Owen  and  C.  S.  Hat- 
field, lost  to  Indiana  by  a  vote  of  two  to 
one  of  the  judges. 

In  1908  the  question  debated  was,  "Re- 
solved, That  the  immigration  of  all  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  laborers  to  the  United 
States     should    be    prohibited."      Ohio 
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State's  affirmative  team,  composed  of 
Max  C.  Roth,  Robert  Leibrick  and  Fred 
G.  Bale,  lost  to  Indiana  by  a  vote  of  two 
to  one  of  the  judges.  Ohio  State's  nega- 
tive team,  composed  of  C.  Ellis  Moore, 
Cassius  O.  White  and  James  C.  Law- 
rence, lost  to  Illinois  by  a  vote  of  two 
to  one  of  the  judges. 

In  1909  the  question  debated  was,  "Re- 
solved, That  the  United  States  should 
immediately  provide  for  a  further 
strengthening  of  the  navy."  Ohio  State's 
affirmative  team,  composed  of  Warren 
Briggs,  C.  A.  Jones  and  James  C.  Law- 
rence, won  from  Illinois  by  a  vote  of 
two  to  one  of  the  judges.  Ohio  State's 
negative  team,  composed  of  Robert  B. 
Snow,  E.  M.  Kile  and  C.  Ellis  Moore, 
won  from  Indiana  by  a  vote  of  two  to 
one  of  the  judges. 

In  1910  the  question  debated  was,  "Re- 
solved, That  a  progressive  income  tax 
would  be  a  desirable  addition  to  the  fed- 


eral system  of  taxation."  Ohio  State's 
affirmative  team,  composed  of  Warren 
Briggs,  Golden  Dagger  and  James  C. 
Lawrence,  won  from  Indiana  by  a  vote 
of  two  to  one  of  the  judges.  Ohio 
State's  negative  team,  composed  of  El- 
wood  Holman,  Donald  Kirkpatrick  and 
B.  Frank  Miller,  lost  to  Illinois  by  a  vote 
of  two  to  one  of  the  judges. 

At  present  each  member  of  the  'Var- 
sity teams  receives  a  University  credit 
of  two  hours  for  his  work.  Those  in- 
terested in  debating  at  the  University 
trust  that  at  no  distant  time  in  the  fu- 
ture testimonials  and  medals  may  be  pro- 
vided for  the  debaters  who  represent  the 
University  in  the  State  University  De- 
bating League.  If  any  alumnus  is  look- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  assist  his  Alma 
Mater,  no  more  worthy  cause  than  that 
of  debating  can  be  found  for  an  endow- 
ment fund. 

C.  E.  Blanchakd. 


Basket  Ball 


Another  State  championship  team !  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  we  of  Ohio  State 
were  so  proud  of  our  tall,  rangy  boys 
as  they  closed  the  season  of  1909-10  by 
bringing  back  with  them  the  second  vic- 
tory of  the  year  over  Oberlin?  And  do 
not  forget  that  Oberlin  easily  defeated 
Cornell  and  every  other  Elastern  team 
it  met. 

If  the  success  of  a  team  is  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  battles  won  and 
lost,  we  claim  it,  for  no  Ohio  team  has 
defeated  us  this  year.  If  our  success  de- 
pends upon  the  proportion  of  points 
scored  in  a  season,  grant  it  to  us,  for 
Scarlet  and  Gray  shoulders  pushed  the 
ball  over  the  rim  for  393  points  to  the 
173  points  of  opponents. 

But  true  success  must  be  judged  by 
the  spirit  in  which  games  are  lost  or 
won,  and  here  again  we  ask  for  laurels. 


for  our  "State"  spirit  of  cleanness  that 
has  grown  so  among  us  of  late  was 
never  shown  to  better  advantage  than  in 
the  past  season  of  basketball. 

As  a  coach  and  man.  Coach  Kibler  de- 
serves great  praise  for  his  untiring  ef- 
forts in  building  up  the  most  perfect 
team  work  and  most  accurate  goal  shoot- 
ing ever  seen  by  basketball  followers  at 
Ohio  State. 

Captain  Rigby  played  a  game  as  a 
forward  that  was  wonderful,  in  spite  of 
close  and  often  rough  guarding.  Com- 
bining speed  and  accuracy  with  a  veteran 
head,  he  was  probably  the  most  feared 
player  in  the  state,  and,  although  he  was 
guarded  accordingly,  he  led  his  team  in 
scoring.  In  Spangler,  our  other  for- 
ward, we  had  a  Sophomore  experiment, 
and  as  the  season  progressed  he  proved 
that  his  playing  as  a  Freshman  was  only 
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a  fore-runner  of  'Varsity  work  to  come. 
Lacking  in  the  experience  of  his  side 
partner,  he  held  his  end  of  scoring  and 
team  work  well,  and  for  next  year  we 
predict  a  season  of  greater  success  for 
him.  Norton,  as  a  center,  gave  us  proof 
that  speed  and  jumping  ability  were  not 
alone  sufficient  for  an  "all-State"  center, 
and  the  hub  which  he  formed  for  the 
brilliant  team  work  easily  won  him  the 
coveted  berth  on  the  "all-Ohio."  For  a 
pair  of  guards  to  leave  their  position 
and  take  an  important  part  in  the  scor- 
ing is  a  new  feature  for  Ohio  State 
basketball,  and  in  Postle  and  Ehrman 
we  had  such  a  pair.  Postle,  surpassing 
in  height  and  speed  any  guard  in  the 
state,  was  there,  and — well,  "Happy," 
we're  for  you.  Ehrman,  the  other  guard, 
who  earned  for  himself  the  captaincy 
for  next  year's  'Varsity,  was  the  most 
aggressive  player  on  the  squad,  and  his 
frequent  dashes  from  his  position  up  the 
floor  for  a  basket  and  back  to  position 
again  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Although  only  these  five  'Varsity 
players  received  their  letters  owing  to 
strict  enforcement  of  'Varsity  rules,  yet 
by  the  sentiment  of  the  student  body  and 
the  statement  of  Coach  Kibler  himself. 
Beaver  as  guard  and  Purinton  as  for- 
ward really  deserved  their  letter.  Each 
of  this  pair  was  but  one  game  short  of 
the  letter  requirements.  Beaver,  al- 
though physically  dwarfed  by  Postle, 
played  well  and  consistently  as  an  under- 
study. Purinton,  although  weak  in 
team  work,  which  can  be  overcome  by 


experience  alone,  was  most  accurate  with 
his  goal  shooting  and  will  make  a  strong 
bid  for  'Varsity  honors  next  year.  Lang 
and  Fritz,  on  this  year's  squad,  together 
with  likely  material  from  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  teams,  are  counted  on 
for  next  season. 

For  a  nucleus  for  1910-11,  we  will 
have  Captain  Ehrman,  Spangler,  Beaver, 
Purinton,  and  Rigby,  who  will  be  eligible 
if  he  returns. 

The  season's  record  is  as  follows: 

Ohio  State  61,  Wittenberg  14 ;  at  home. 

Ohio  State  45,  Otterbein  16;  at  home. 

Ohio  State  33,  Oberlin  28 ;  at  home. 

Ohio  State  41,  Hiram  18 ;  at  home 

Ohio  State  34,  Ohio  Wesleyan  29;  at 
home. 

Ohio  State  44,  Wooster  16 ;  at  home. 

Ohio  State  54,  Dennison  10 ;  at  home. 

Ohio  State  47,  Wabash  29 ;  at  home. 

Ohio  State  34,  Mich.  Ag.  13 ;  at  home. 

Ohio  State  20,  Allegheny  25 ;  abroad 

Ohio  State  25,  Ohio  Wesleyan  li; 
abroad. 

Ohio  State  22,  Oberlin  17;  abroad. 

Total  for  Ohio  State,  393. 

Total  for  other  teams,  173. 

While  basketball  is  of  minor  impor- 
tance compared  to  football,  there  is  a 
steadily  increasing  spirit  being  shown 
each  year  by  the  men  of  Ohio  State  who 
gather  under  the  arc  lights  for  the  week- 
end game.  And  we  venture  the  pre- 
diction that  each  season  will  hear  "Car- 
men Ohio"  echo  from  the  gym  walls 
with  added  volume. 

Thomas  Hoyt  Jones,  '11. 
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Smoker 


Many  of  you  have  heard  a  pianist 
who  was  born  and  bred  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  whom  we  claim  not  only  by 
right  but  by  pride  and  affection.  That's 
Harold  Smith,  you  know,  who  toured 
the  country  for  several  years  with  the 
great  Bispham — "David  the  Singer  of 
Songs,"  as  his  companion  calls  him. 
You  know  that  old  piano  in  the  chapel? 
It's  the  same  one.  It  has  had  too  much 
college  athletics,  and  its  heart  is  weak. 
We  won't  wake  the  poor  old  thing.  But 
I've  got  "Smithie"  to  talk  to  us,  any- 
how. 

"We  were  in  San  Francisco  just  be- 
fore the  earthquake.  That  city  has  a 
different  'atmosphere'  to  me  from  any 
other  city  of  the  country.  Everybody 
there  seems  to  have  the  spirit  of  enjoy- 
ment that  one  credits  the  Parisians  with. 
The  night  life  of  the  streets  is  gay  and 
brilliant,  with  many  theaters  and  great 
restaurants,  and  semi-open  gardens,  all 
crowded.  And  the  people's  appreciation 
of  music  is  as  keen  and  critical  as  in 
New  York,  though  more  generous.  One 
feels  there,  as  nowhere  else,  that  subtle 
something  in  the  attitude  of  the  audience 
that  tells  you  they  are  in  sympathy  with 
you,  and  the  stimulus  is  great  even  be- 
fore a  note  is  sounded.  This  is  more  or 
less  true  of  all  the  coast  cities.  Los 
Angeles  is  a  real  metropolis,  and  its  au- 
diences are  cosmopolitan,  with  people 
from  all  over  the  world  wintering  in 
Pasadena  and  other  outlying  suburbs. 
A  dinner  given  there  by  the  Gamut  Qub, 
a  musical  organization,  was  particularly 
interesting,  with  such  guests  as  William 
Shakspere,  the  great  English  vocal 
teacher ;  Becker  and  Rudolf  Friml,  pian- 
ists of  renown;  Bispham  himself,  and 
L'hevinne,  the  Russian  wizard  of  the 
ivories,  who  in  lieu  of  a  speech  played 
several  numbers  for  us.  Few  places 
can   show   a  more   distinguished   casual 


gathering.  In  San  Francisco,  too,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  entertained  at  the 
famous  Bohemian  Qub,  that  counts  so 
many  talented  painters  and  musicians 
and  writers  in  its  membership.  We  were 
treated  to  a  program  of  quite  inimitable 
'stunts.'  One  particularly  clever  im- 
promptu effort  was  the  parodying  in  de- 
lightful style  of  Poe's  "Raven,"  which 
Mr.  Bispham  had  just  recited  to  Bergh's 
accompanying  music,  as  played  by  me. 
And  nobody  enjoyed  it  more  than  the 
parades. 

•'Another  unique  sensation  was  play- 
ing in  the  open  air  Greek  theater  of  the 
University  of  California.  The  piano 
seemed  almost  an  anachronism,  standing 
on  the  platform  of  stone  against  the 
background  of  the  severely  classic  Gre- 
cian 'sounding  board'  (father  knows  the 
right  name  for  this ;  I  blush  to  have  for- 
gotten it),  with  the  tiers  of  a  great 
amphitheater  rising  in  front,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  blue  heavens  overhead.  It 
didn't  seem  possible  that  the  tones  of  a 
voice  or  an  instrument  could  be  heard 
in  this  great  roofless  auditorium.  But 
after  I  commenced  playing  I  realized 
that  every  note  'carried'  to  the  highest 
row  of  seats.  The  singing  of  birds  out- 
side and  the  rustling  of  the  trees  formed 
a  rare  obligato  to  the  music  that  was 
made. 

"Funny  things  often  happen  at  con- 
certs— ^at  least  they  seem  funny  after- 
wards, though  sometimes  embarassing  at 
the  moment.  Once,  in  a  Texas  town, 
the  piano  that  we  carried  with  us  having 
been  temporarily  mislaid,  I  had  to  make 
shift  with  an  ancient  instrument  that  had 
seen  many  years  of  service.  In  the  midst 
of  a  number,  the  contraption  supporting 
the  pedals  gave  way  with  a  loud  crash 
and  fell  to  the  floor.  Several  amateur 
mechanics  from  the  audience  offered 
their    services,    and    for    a     time    the 
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scene  looked  like  an  automobile  mis- 
hap, with  three  or  four  men  stretched 
on  the  stage  and  their  'tummies'  in 
vain  efforts  to  fix  the  rickety  box.  They 
didn't  succeed,  however,  and  the  rest  of 
the  concert  went  on  without  any  pedal 
effects,  loud  or  soft.  On  another  occa- 
sion the  audience's  attention  was  divided 
for  some  time  between  the  music  and  a 
large,  husky  rat  that  investigated  the 
stage  thoroughly  and  even  ran  around 
the  piano  stool.  He  won  out,  for  the 
time  being,  as  principal  attraction.  And, 
again,  on  a  spring  evening,  Mr.  Bis- 
pham's  tuneful  utterances  were  cut  off 
entirely  by  a  large  fly  that  had  flown  too 
close  to  the  baritonic  orifice  and  was 
sucked  in  by  inspiration,  as  it  were.  I 
finished  that  song  as  a  piano  solo.  I 
think  it  was  about  this  same  time  that 
we  were  annoyed  by  an  obstreperous  in- 
fant, brought  by  an  eagerly  musical 
mother,  that  enlivened  the  program  with 
audible  comments  and  occasional  wail- 
ings,  until  Mr.  Bispham  reached  a  slum- 
ber song  with  a  refrain  of  'Hush,  hush, 
hush,'  which  he  declaimed  with  such  di- 
rection and  meaning  that  we  were  not 
troubled  further  by  the  unappreciative 
babe. 

"On  two  occasions  I've  enjoyed  the 
experience  of  playing  at  the  White 
House,  once  during  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dore the  One,  and  again  with  'Big  Bill' 
in  the  chair,  and  it  was  interesting  to 
note  the  difference  in  the  attitudes  of  the 
two  Presidents.  T.  R.  sat  in  the  front 
row,  allowing  no  diplomat  to  precede 
him,  and  vociferously  applauded  every 
thing  with  hands  and  teeth ;  whereas  our 
present  executive  placed  himself  very 
unobtrusively  in  the  entrance  to  an  ad- 
joining room  at  the  rear  of  the  concert 
salon,  as  though  he  wished  to  listen  un- 
seen, which  was  of  course  impracticable 
with  his  constitution. 

"College  audiences  are  usually  the 
most  eager  and  cordial  sort  to  play  to. 
I'll  always  remember  the  artillery-like 
salvoes  of  hand  clapping  that  came  from 
the  boys  at  Yale  and  Cornell,  and  the 


girls  at  Wellesley  and  Smith  were  not 
far  behind.  The  musical  chant  which 
does  duty  for  a  yell  at  Wellesley  is  me- 
lodious and  inspiring  too,  issuing  as  it 
does  from  600  'fair  young  throats.' 
There  are  colleges  of  music  at  many  of 
the  universities  throughout  the  country, 
with  very  able  faculties,  and  this  branch 
of  the  curriculum  is  always  well  pat- 
ronized. With  the  increasing  amount  of 
interest  in  good  music  and  the  talent 
that  is  found  in  every  college  community, 
it  seems  to  me  that  every  larger  univer- 
sity should  have  its  school  of  music,  and 
I  hope  to  see  such  a  one  established  at 
Ohio  State  before  long.  The  success  of 
the  Twilight  Concerts  has  shown  the 
taste  among  the  students  for  the  better 
sort  of  music  and  the  need  of  fostering 
it  further.  As  one  of  the  branches  of 
such  a  school  of  music  I  would  have  a 
department  of  choral  singing,  giving  the 
opportunity,  in  a  co-educational  institu- 
tion, of  forming  a  large  mixed  chorus 
for  the  study  of  some  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful works  of  classic  and  modern  mas- 
ters, as  well  as  learning  to  sing  'Var- 
sity songs.  Such  a  thing,  I  believe, 
would  do  a  very  great  deal  toward 
bringing  out  the  love  of  music  that  is  in 
most  of  us,  and  in  developing  a  prefer- 
ence for  that  music  that  is  permanent  in 
its  beauty  and  fineness,  rather  than  for 
the  ragtime  hit  of  the  hour.  I  hope  this 
doesn't  sound  too  much  like  the  speech 
of  a  visiting  educator,  for  I  mean  it  and 
hope  to  see  the  wish  realized  in  the  near 
future." 


And  here's  G.  B.  our  own — George 
Bellows,  most  American  of  painters, 
youngest  member  of  the  National 
Academy,  and  big  as  a  revolution.  Just 
now  he's  full  of  the  great  success  of  the 
Exhibition  of  Independent  Artists  in 
New  York,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
prime  movers,  although  he  is  also  well 
represented  in  the  contemporary 
Academy,  as  well  as  everywhere  else  I 
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have  heard  of.  If  you  are  so  unfortu- 
nate as  not  to  have  seen  any  of  those 
big  and  bully  paintings  of  his,  at  least, 
here  and  now,  we  can  all  hear  him  talk 
a  few  lines. 

"There  is  some  strange  disease  in  peo- 
ple's minds  which  makes  them  imagine 
themselves  arbiters  of  beautj',  and  cre- 
ates a  constant  foolish  demand  that  pic- 
tures be  beautiful.  As  if  Shakespeare 
had  always  gone  around  writing  love 
sonnets.  The  art  which  is  a  criticism  of 
manners,  of  morals,  which  presents  the 
cruelty  of  life  as  well  as  its  joy,  is  a 
horror  to  these  smug  individuals.  And, 
believe  me,  the  Academy  and  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
are  full  of  them.  And  so  here's  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Independents. 

"After  what  I've  said  you  would  ex- 
pect wild  fire,  shocks,  scandals,  put- 
rescence. Not  at  all.  There  is  not  even 
anything  startlingly  new.  I  think  the 
one  big  impression  is  that  of  manliness, 
frankness,  love  of  the  game.  But  this 
is  always  new.  There  is  a  tremendous 
variety  of  points  of  view,  but  most  of 
the  things  drive  hardest  after  funda- 
mentals. The  individuality  of  an  idea. 
The  particular  quality  of  a  subject  which 
makes  it  tragic,  dramatic,  causing  us  to 
halt  and  wonder.  What  in  painting  we 
call  character.  Each  canvas  is  a  surprise. 
Each  one  is  for  itself — they  are  not  dec- 
orations for  a  wall,  but  works  of  art,  ex- 
pressions of  powerful  ideas  which 
haven't  the  least  thing  in  the  world  to  do 
with  decorating  a  home.  And  many  of 
them  have  a  distinction  as  human  docu- 
ments which,  in  my  experience  of  paint- 
ing, I  believe  to  be  the  quality  of  all  the 
rarest.     Oh,  well,  yeggo! 

"This  is  the  way  I've  become  used  to 
looking  at  pictures.  These  are  some  of 
the  grinds  we  hand  out  when  we  have  to 
talk.  And  next  year  I'm  to  have  charge 
of  the  life  classes  at  the  Art  Student's 
League,  and  get  good  money  for  them, 
these  ideas.  Let  us  have  new  ideas,  for 
Gawd's  sake. 

"For  the  last  week  I've  been  out  in 


Lakewood,  making  studies  of  the  weal- 
thy game  of  polo  as  played  by  the  ultra- 
rich.  And  let  me  say  that  these  ultra- 
rich  have  got  some  nerve  tucked  away 
imder  the  vest  pocket.  It's  an  Aladdin's 
Lamp  sort  of  a  game.  You  wish  to  be 
a  hundred  yards  to  the  left.  You  kick 
your  heels,  and  you're  there.  Sometimes 
there's  conflict  of  wishing,  and  Aladdin 
Number  One,  or  Two,  or  Three,  goes 
over  the  genie's  head  onto  his  tender 
clavicles,  and  he  doesn't  get  up.  The 
players  are  nice  looking,  moral  looking. 
The  horses  are  beautiful.  I  believe  they 
brush  their  teeth,  and  bathe  them  in 
goat's  milk.  It  is  a  great  subject  to 
draw.  I  had  only  a  very  limited  time 
there.  I  had  also  a  victoria  and  a  coach- 
man of  my  own,  which  I  utilized  as  if 
bom  to  the  purple.  You  see  I  represented 
Art,  and  was  there  the  guest  of  a  player. 
"After  all,  why  shouldn't  this  country, 
with  its  tremendous  wealth  and  energy, 
create — support  and  thereby  create — the 
greatest  kind  of  a  period,  one  to  rival 
the  Renaissance?  Why  not,  pray  why 
not?  I  don't  know  why  not.  You  tell 
me  why  not.  When  this  happens,  of 
course  the  general  public  will  desert  the 
ball  parks  and  others  dens  of  vice,  and 
flock  to  the  excitements  of  painted  pic- 
tures.    Oh,  you  Utopia!" 


To  certain  conventional  minds  it  may 
not  be  immediately  apparent  that  the 
next  man  up  is  an  artist  also.  Yet  I 
venture  to  assert  that  you  know  more  of 
his  Muse  than  you  do  of  the  other  nine 
put  together.  For  the  briefest  definition 
of  an  American  is  that  he's  a  fan.  And 
here  is  who  but  the  Only  Oracle  of  the 
Art  of  Baseball?  What,  you  didn't  know 
he  belongs  to  us?  Surely;  if  he  had 
graduated,  he  would  have  graduated, 
you  know,  somewhere  approximating 
'95.  But  he  explains  it  all  by  saying  that 
he  batted  .126  in  math.  This,  gentlemen, 
is  Hugh  Fullerton. 

"The    life    isn't    a    very  joyous  one. 
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sporting  writers  are  usually  a  jaded 
misanthropic  crowd.  (I  use  misan- 
thropic out  of  respect  for  the  editor.  We 
call  them  "crabs"  in  baseball.)  Usually 
I  toil  on  special  stuff  all  winter — es- 
pecially Southwest  Indian  matters  and 
irrigation — regular  bug  on  irrigation,  for 
man  and  for  land — and  then  start  tour- 
ing with  the  athletes  about  the  first  of 
March,  and  travel  with  them  until  the 
-end  of  things.  Then  anywhere  anyone 
wants  to  send  me.  Nice  life.  A  fellow 
goes  home  to  his  peaceful  radiator,  puts 
on  slippers,  and  starts  to  tell  the 
children  how  good  he  was  when  he  was 
a  child.  Ting-a-ling.  Drat  that  tele- 
phone. 'Hello.'  'Hello,  that  you,  Ful- 
lerton?  Say,  start  for  Kamchatka  at  once. 
See  Jones.  Stay  a  month.  Don't  hurry, 
there's  no  train  until  4  in  the  morning.' 
It's  pleasant  to  come  home  and  have  to 
inquire  the  way  to  your  own  house !  In 
a  few  years  a  fellow  becomes  a  sort  of 
Halley's  comet  of  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness; a  directory  of  every  city  in  the 
country,  a  walking  railway  route  card 
and  time  table. 

"Once  in  a  while  I  run  across  some 
of  the  old  boys.  They  are  everywhere, 
doing  everything.  I  sat  with  Hunter  on 
a  stone  car  the  night  he  and  the  other 
engineers  started  the  great  final  fight  to 
turn   the   Colorado    river   back  into   its 


course  below  Yuma,  and  talked  of  the 
old  days.  I  met  Magruder  over  on  the 
Swan  Hilda  district,  a  week  after  the 
big  gold  strike  was  made  there.  I  can 
get  into  Managing  Editor  Arthur  Car- 
son's private  office  in  the  Telegram  in 
New  York  by  sending  in  O.  S.  U.  I 
found  little  'Corky'  Green  down  in  the 
mountains  of  Sonora,  and  met  'Dutch' 
Ernst,  the  big  first  baseman  of  the 
'Varsity,  way  up  in  the  Northwest  in  the 
railway  mail  service. 

"Honestly,  this  all  makes  me  home- 
sick. I'm  coming  back  this  fall,  and 
stroll  around  just  to  hear  every  one  say : 
'Look  at  that  old  stiff — used  to  go  to 
school  here  when  Neil  avenue  was  an 
Indian  trail.'  Never  mind.  I'll  hunt  up 
Nordike,  and  telegraph  Horix,  get  hold 
of  Peggy  Shaw  and  Dick  Ellis  and  Petie 
Gillen,  and  show  you  young  fellows 
some  real  youth." 


One  minute  more.  We  have  been 
talking  of  art  and  life.  Here's  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  things  I  have  ever 
found.  It's  from  Paul  Plueddemann, 
'04.  "I  am  pastor  of  two  small  German 
churches  down  here  in  the  country,"  he 
writes;  "needless  to  say  I  am  having  a 
good  time." 
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